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“of this campaign edition of HAnPER’s WEEKLY to all their 

Sriends in the West and South, particularly in those States 
termed doubtful.” 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MR. BRYAN AND THE POPULISTS. 


PRESIDENTIAL ticket with one head and 

two tails, and those two tails hotly fighting 
each other, is a novel spectacle in American poli- 
tics. When we say that the two tails are fighting 
each other, we mean that Mr. SEWALL, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presideucy, looks upon 
Mr. WaTSON, the Populist candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, as an intruder, and, to judge from his 
published utterances, scorns the thought of with- 
drawing in Mr. Watson’s favor; while Mr. Wart- 
son, no doubt, considers Mr. SewaLi—the national 
banker, and president of one railroad, and director 
of several others—as a part of the very money 
power to be abolished. and as a person utterly un- 
fit to be intrusted with public office—a man to 
whom a conscientious Populist, as Mr. WATSON is; 
will never think of yielding. In our opinion Mr: 
Warsow has, in his contention, greatly the advan- 
tage of logic. Both the Democrats, in their latest 


- state of evolution, and the Populists, according to 


their original creed, regard national banks; as well 
as railroad corporations, as parts of that great con- 
spiracy which is seeking to impoverish and oppress 
the people. By nominating Mr. SEWALL for the 
Vice-Presidency the new Democracy has evidently 
stultified itself. Either the national banks and 
the railroad corporations are as bad and dangerous 
as the Democrats and the Populists represent them 
to be—and then Mr. SEWALL, whois evidently much 
. sought after for president or director of such nefari- 
ous institutions, must bea bad and dangerous man, 


. entirely untrustworthy as a leader in a war against 


‘** monopolies ”—or Mr. SEWALL is a good man and 


‘a trustworthy anti-monopolist, and then the na- 


tional banks and railroad corporations that select 
so excellent a patriot—in fact, run after him—to 
direct their affairs cannot possibly be the nefarious 
institutions the Democrats and Populists represent 
them tobe. The nomination of Mr. SEWALL, there- 
fore, meant either the selection of a traitor to the 
cause as a leader in the figlit, or the surrender, aye, 
the exposure to ridicule, of an essential part of the 
platform. 

That Mr. Watson, who, according to all we learn 
about him, is an honest fanatic and believes in what 
he says, caunot think of ‘betraying his cause by 
yielding the field to Mr. SEWALL, we take to be 
self-evident. To judge from some things he said 
in his newspaper at the very time when he was 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency, he has some 
grave doubis about the trustworthiness of Mr. 
Bryan himself; and well he may. Mr. BrYan, 
through his agent, Senator Jones of Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
anxiously sought the nomination for the Presi- 
dency by the Populist convention at St. Louis. 
He was hardly less anxious that the Populist Con- 
vention should nominate Mr. SEWALL for the Vice- 
Presidency. in order to give the ticket plain sailing 
with the Democrats. Mr. BRYAN's agents worked 
like beavers to attain this end, and he himself inti- 
mated in a despatcl: that unless Mr. SEWALL was 
nominated too he could not honorably accept the 
Populist nomination. But this despatch was not 
communicated to the Populist convention atall, and 
by the few to whom it became known it was regarded 
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asa mere “ bluff”—an interpretation by no means 
complimentary to Mr. Bryaw'’s character. At any 
rate, when the orthodox Populisis had forced 
through the nomination of their man, Mr. W aTson, 
for the Vice-Presidency first, Mr. Bryan's agents 
did not withdraw his name, as he had intimated 
that they should in case of Mr. SEWALL's de- 
feat, and then Mr. BRYAN was nominated for the 
Presidency. Did he promptly decline, as he should 
and would have done if his despatch virtually mak- 
ing his acceptance dependent upon Mr. SEWALL's 
nomination had been honest? He did not, but 
made a statement substantially to this effect: **I 
told you that I would withdraw if SEWALL were not 
nominated. In spite of this you nominated me. 
Whether I accept or not will depend upon the 
conditions attached to the nomination. My first 
desire is to aid in securing the free coinage of sil- 
ver. I appreciate the desire of the Populists to 
unite the free-silver forces, but their platform goes 
beyond that and endorses some policies which I can- 
not approve. I shall do nothing that will endanger 
the success of bimetallism, nor shall I do any- 
thing unfair to Mr. SEWALL.” This may be under- 
stood as meaning, ‘‘Since you Populists have noin- 
inated me in spite of my protest, for the good of 
our common cause, you will have to take the con- 
sequences, and to vote for me without exacting 
anything that might embarrass me with the Dem- 
ocrats.” 

Considering that his protest was not read to the 
Populist convention, but was known only to a 
comparatively small circle of intimates, and with- 
held by them, Mr. BRYAN’s subsequent declaration 
has a strong flavor of sharp practice about it, for it 
is more than probable, and it must have been known 
to him, that had his despatch making his accept- 
ance dependent upon the nomination of Mr. Sew- 
ALL been officially communicated to the conven- 
tion, that convention would never have nominated 
Mr. Bryan for the Presidency. The unprecedent- 
ed action of the convention in nominating the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency first was evident- 
ly intended to test Mr. BRYAN as to his willingness 


Ao take the nomination with a Populist running 


mate. There is no doubt, therefore, that had Mr. 
BrYAN'Ss disinclination to do so been made known 
to the convention, as Mr. BRYAN in his declaration 
pretends that it was, the convention would with- 
out fail have added to the orthodox Populist can- 


. didate for the Vice-Presidency an orthodox Popu- 


‘list candidate for the Presidency, not Mr. Bryan. 


Thus the unsophisticated Populists who thought 
they had done a clever thing in making the nomi- 
nation for the V.ice-Presidency first have been 
tricked by a shuffle much shrewder than theirs, 
and a great deal more unscrupulous. 

As in the retrospect the nature of this artful 
game becomes clearer to their minds, it is likely to 
make the sincere Populists more distrustful of Mr. 
BRYAN, more determined to maintain an organiza- 
tion of their own, and more suspicious and difficult 
as to the arrangements required to concentrate tlie 
free-coinage vote. We believe that such arrange- 
ments will finally be devised, but we shall not be 
surprised to see, when the votes are counted, that 
Mr. BrYANn’s sharp practice in this case has hurt 
him more than it helped him. 


ONLY ONE ISSUE FOR PATRIOTS. 


THERE are a good many excellent men of the 
Democratic party who are disturbed about the tariff 
legislation which they think may follow the elec- 
tion of a Republican President and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and there are some Republican man- 
ufacturers who are doing their best to excite 
apprehension, and to Jead those who take them 
seriously to fear that, with a Republican President 
and House, and with the Senate in the control of 
the silver men, a compromise measure will be 
passed and signed, in which an increase of duties 
and ‘‘something for silver” will be married. 

We think that these apprehensions and fears are 
groundless, although it must be admitted that it 
would be a great deal better for the cause of na- 
tional honor if Mr. MCKINLEY were not forced by 
his visitors to say as much as he does about the 
tariff. The visitors who have sinned most flagrant- 


‘ly in this respect are some representatives of the 


glass-workers. It seems to have been reserved for 
men of this trade to speak for those who, rather 
than lose a chance for higher rates of duty and 
larger pecuniary profit at the public expense, would 
willingly see the country pass to a silver basis, its 
money depreciate, its working-men, farmers, and 
business men suffer all the distress and evils of a 
financial revolution, the government repudiate its 
bonded debt and default on its current obligations, 
and at last begin the voyage on the vast welter of 
communism for which the. election of Mr. Bryan 
would be the sigual. It has been made clear in these 
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last few weeks that there are men in the country 
to whom private gain is of more importance than 
the publie welfare, and the selfishness and greed of 
such men are infinitely meaner and more hostile 
to the interests of the country than the wrong- 
headedness and fanaticism of the honest but mis- 
guided men who are to be found among the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bryan. Happily, we believe, there 
are few of them, and they are sure. to become fewer 
and much quieter as the campaign progresses. 

’ There is no real danger of tariff legislation by 
the next Congress, whatever may be the result in 
November. In the first place, the tariff is not in 
issue, for the Chicago platform evades it; in the 
second place, the Republicans themselves know 
that the country will not stand another such act 
as that of which Mr. MCKINLEY was the author in 
1890; and in the third place, it is not at all likely 
that any general tariff bill could pass through Con- 
gress during the life of the next Congress, while it 
is certain that such a bill cannot become a law 
during the remaining months of the life of the 
present Congress. In the natural order of events 

“the next Congress will begin its sessions in Decem- 
ber, 1897, and its successor will begin its work in 
December, 1899, less thau a year before the Presi- 
dential election of 1900. It is evident that if the 
sound-money men conduct a wise and energetic 
campaign for the control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, there need be no fear of a compromise 
between the silver men and those high-protection- 
ists who are so blinded by their own interests that 
they are unable to see an impending national dis- 
aster. 

No one who is actively engaged in the present 
struggle really believes that there is any issue but 
that of the nation’s honor. Mr. McKINLey stands 
for the maintenance of the gold standard, for the 
just payment of the public debt, the loyal observ- 
auce of all the nation’s obligations; for the protec- 
tion of the individual in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of his skill, ability, and industry; for the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the dignity of the Su- 
preme Court. He has given abundant evidence in 
his speeches that he recoguizes the paramount issue. 
He said, a few days ago, iu a speech to a delegation 
of his comrades of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, *‘ Every dollar of that debt [the public debt) 
up to this bour has been paid in gold or its equiva- 
lent, the best recognized money of the world, and 
every dollar of that debt, my comrades, yet to be 
paid, will be paid in the same unquestioned coin.” 
This is the exact opposite of the assertion which 
Mr. BRYAN made in tire speech which brought him 
the vomination: ‘‘ Protection has slain its thou- 
sauds ; the gold standard has slain its tens of 
thousands.” By the gold standard Mr. Bryan in- 
tends the methods by means of which the country 
has grown prosperous and rich. Honest dealing 
between man and man, and between the nation and 
its creditors, is included by the communists in their 
denunciation of the gold standard. The economic 
conditions under which enterprise has flourished 
and labor reaped its great rewards are typified by 
the gold standard. The politicians who are support- 
ing Mr. Bryan are “out for nothing but spoils ”—to 
quote Senator JONEs’s characterization of the South- 
ern Populists—and in order to gain the spoils they 
are making war on fair dealing, on obedience to 
law, on property, on the thrifty who hope to accu- 
mulate property, and on all the muniments of our 
civil liberty. They cannot triumph unless they 
not only continue to deceive the honest people who 
have already fallen victims to their sophistries, 
but succeed also in deceiving a good many others. 
When Mr. McKINLEy accepted, as a feature of his 
platform, the assertion that the gold standard must 
be maintained, he necessarily accepted it as the 
essential feature. He became the candidate of the 
men of all parties who are struggling to save the 
nation from the infamy and distress that would rc- 
sult from Mr. Bryan's election. It is not a ques- 
tion as to whether he will subordinate the,tariff 
issue to the money issue. The times, the ex- 
isting political conditions, the interests and the 
sentiments of the voters of the country, his op- 
ponent himself, have sent all other questions 
to the rear to wait upon the settlement of 
the one paramount issue. And when the people 
shall have settled this issue by the election of Mr. 
McKINLEY, it will not be revived either for the 
purpose of compromise or for any other purpose. 
When it shall have been finally determined at tlic 
polls that the country shall not go to a silver basis. 
that it shall not repudiate its debts, that it shll 
not become a dishonest bankrupt, that law shal! 
reign, that mobs shall not control our cities, th:t 
the courts shall still be respected and obeyed, thut 
we shall remain a civilized power—then, perhaps, if 
they still have a fancy for appearing in public, these 
glass-workers and their kind may crawl out inte 
the light and present their claims for higher duties— 
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claims for which they are now seeking a preference, 
notwithstanding the existing peril to the nation. 
But in the mean time Mr. MCKINLEY and the other 
Republican leaders have no more time to attend to 
them and their petty concerns than they would 
have to attend to equally disloyal whispers that 
the dead and buried Force bill should be revived. 
Mr. BRYAN himself has given expression to the 
sentiment that should animate all his opponents: 
‘‘ We are fighting in defence of our homes, our 
families, and posterity.” That is what he said, and 
what we should believe and act on. In the presence 
of the country’s enemies, no patriotic Republi ican or 
Democrat will discuss the tariff. 


THE USE OF SILVER. 


To read current discussions on silver it would be sup- 
posed that silver had been deprived of the best part of its 
use since 1878, and as a ‘‘ discredited ” metal was shuffling 
around without takers. The 59,000,000 ounces annually 
produced in the United States are ‘*‘ persecuted ” by law, 
and the main object of the 16-to-1 people, as explained by 
themselves, is to *‘ restore” silver to its former position. 

They overlook a very important point: that silver is a 
means to an end, and is most usefully employed when it 
is settling debts, purchasing food or clothing, or the raw 
materials of industry. No one would gain by keeping a 
hoard of silver by him. It is not by possessing but by 
parting with the metal that its usefulness becomes active. 

If left to its natural or commercial value, silver does and 
will perform a very useful function in the economy of the 
United States. In the year 1896 nearly $60,000,000 in sil- 
ver was exported from the United States, and $13,000,000 
imported — leaving a difference in favor of exports of 
$47,000,000. This silver was not thrown into the sea, or 
given freely to other countries, or sent away because it 
has no place or room in the Unjted-States. It was ex- 
ported because it is in demand abroad, it pays debts, or 
purchases the products of the world to the full amount of 
its market value, and by so doing is of higher utility than 
it could be by remaining in the United States. Never be- 
fore has silver played so important a part in our inter- 

national exchanges; nor can it continue its usefulness if 
there be any interference with its natural market relations. 

This will be apparent by a comparison of what has oc- 
curred since the movement for “ restoring” silver began. 
In 1873 the exports were $39,700,000, and after that year 
they declined till 1880, when they were only one-third of 
that amount. Under the stimulated production the quan- 
tity available for export increased, until the law of 1890 
created a wider artificial domestic market. Since the re- 
peal of 1893 there has been a remarkable increase in ex- 
ports, from $32,800,000 to $59,800,000. While the gov- 
ernment was purchasing silver largely, the exports weré 
restrained. In'1880 the excess of exports over imports 
was only $1,227,980; in 1896 it was $46,700,000. In the 
former year the sum sent abroad would hardiy have paid 
for the artificial feathers and flowers imported in 1895; 
in the latter year the sum would have paid for all the 
sugar, tea, fruits, and nuts obtained from abroad for com- 
sumption by our people. 

Herein is to be found the great distinction between an 
artificial or legal ratio of silver to gold, and a natural or 
commercial ratio. In the one case government seeks to 
confer some value on silver which it did not before pos- 
sess, and that additional value can only be of a local na- 
ture, unrecognized anywhere outside of the jurisdiction 
of the government. In so doing it adds merely a local 
use, while depriving it of a far wider sphere of utility in 
the foreign trade. The government purchases the silver, 
coins it, and circulates it in the form of a paper certificate. 
Stored in the Treasury vaults the nietal is held for re- 
deeming the certificate whenever presented for that pur- 
pose, and in 1895 represented a very different form of se- 
curity than it did in 1878. In that year the metal piece 
back of each certificate was worth 88 cents; it is now 
worth only 52 cents. What would be said of a merchant 
who should keep on hand large quantities of goods the 
value of which was steadily falling, becoming more un- 
saleable with each day’s keeping? His credit would 
be affected and his business methods derided. Yet the 
government purchased under the laws of 1878 and 1890 a 
quantity of silver, 460,210,900 ounces. which cost $464.,- 
210,090, and is now worth $308,164,000. Here was a loss 
of $156,046,000 caused by’an attempt to ‘‘ extend the use- 
fulness” of silver. No wonder such an attempt is criti- 
cised, and the credit of the government brought into 
question, when a proposition is made to coin indefinitely 
this depreciating metal! This is part of the price paid 
for forcing the local use of silver. 

Feeding local currency with a coin really worth little 
more than half its nominal value is the most insidious 
form of inflation. Paper notes have very little value in 
themselves, cost little to make, and this can generally be 
made apparent; but a silver coin has substance, value, 
and now passes everywhere in the United States at its 
face value. It serves a money function at home’ which 
it could not do.if increased in namber indefinitely. On 
reaching the border its true value becomes: apparent, and 
the meddling of government exposed. Free coinage at 
any ratio other than the market ratio would deprive the 
piece of its local usefulness, for no one could be consider- 
ed a benefactor who would require two silver dollars to 
perform what can be done just as well by one. That 
would be the inevitable outcome of inflation. There is 
no possible means of extending the use of silver at home 
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withont threatening results of a dangerous nature. That 
experiment has been carried as far as it can be carried 
without producing a crisis, and it remains to cherish and 
develop a use for silver which can be expanded to any 
extent with perfect safety and with decided advantage to 
our people—its export. The policy of the silver men 
would destroy the purposes now subserved by the metal. 


AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT FOR 
WAGE-EARNERS. 


Ir the wage-earners have any doubt as to the indiffer- 
ence of the leaders of the silver movement to their inter- 
ests, they should read Senate Document 311 of the first 
session of the Fifty-fourth Congress. This document con- 
sists of some letiers written by a Mr. Joun P. Youne to 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and published in that paper 
on December 13, 1895, and February 2, 1896. They were 
presented to the Senate by Mr. Te.ueEr, the chief of the 
free-coinage party, and were printed in obedience to the 
order of that free-silver body. Wage-earners will find in 
them a remarkable argument addressed to the employers 
of labor for the purpose of warning them of the compcti- 
tion with the manufactures of this country threatened 
by the manufactures of Japan, and suggesting a way to 
meet it. In brief, Mr. TELLER commends and endorses 
the argument that as Japan has really decreased wages by 
beconring a silver country, the rivalry of her manufac. 
tures is to be feared, and cannot be met unless our own 
manufacturers also reduce wages by adopting the silver 
standard. 

But we shall permit this extraordinary document to 
speak for itself. After more than twenty years of inef- 
fectual effort to maintain bimetallism, Japan went to a sil- 
ver basis in 1878, and at the present time two silver yens 
(a yen being the equivalent of our dollar) are equal in 
valne to one gold yen. In the mean time wages have not 
advanced, so that their purchasing power has been re- 
duced by about one-half. Senator TELLER’s paper quotes 
the following telling statement from Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
who is speaking of the industrial skill and capacity of the 
Japanese: 

* And when one realizes that this ability and capacity can be 
obtained there for an average of 8 cents a day, against $1 50 a 


day and upward in America, and 4 shillings upward in England, 
it is not hard to see that there is reason in what I say,” . 


There are some further rates of wages exhibited in the 
TELLER paper. From it we learn that carpenters, plas- 
terers, and some others receive 26 cents a day ; tailors and 
dyers receive 24 cents; male servants, 10 cents; laborers, 
19 cents; and women weavers, 3} cents. 

_ The paper contains other statements, some of them tak- 
en from the reports of our own consular officers, while 
others are from the letters of English and American news- 
paper correspondents. They are all intended to show 
that Japan threatens our manufacturers because by reason 
of the adoption or acceptance of the silver basis the labor 
cost of their products has been reduced one-half. The 
argument is therefore that if this country will follow the 
example of Japan and become a silver country, our man- 
ufacturers will be able to compete with their Oriental 
rivals. Otherwise there is danger that the cheap product 
of Japan will injure our capitalists. The paper was evi- 
dently not intended for the reading of wage-earners. 

An American correspondent, who is quoted in Mr. 
TELLER’s document, describes the manner of life of the 
wage-earners with whom Mr. TELLER would apparently 
have our own working-men come into competition. He 
says: 

“ The average working-man rises at six o’clock, and has his 
breakfast, consisting of rice and tea. The rice is often cold, 
and it may have been left over from last night’s dinner. He 
pours hot tea upon it to warm it, and eats it with chopsticks. 
At eight o’clock he begins work, and at noon he has a lunch of 
rice, furnished by his employer. At six he eats his dinner at 

. This consists of plenty of rice, a little dried fish, and 
clans if they are in season.’ 


This invitation to come out for silver, addressed to the 
manufacturers who are supposed to be threatened by Jap- 
anese competition, is further emphasized by the statement, 
made in the paper, that ‘‘ dividends of from 15 to 35 per 
cent. are not at all uncommon in Japan.” The allurement 
held out to this country is that if it adopt the silver stand- 
ard, some of its manufacturers will be able to hold their 
own against the cheap labor of Japan. It is true that the 
wage-earners will starve, but what does that amount to in 
comparison with dividends of from 15 to 35 per cent. ? 

What do the wage-earners think of this revelation of 
the true inwardness of the movement for the free coinage 
of silver, and for its natural and inevitable consequence, 
the establishment of silver monometallism and the reduc- 
tion of the wages of labor? And yet that which has hap- 
pened to the working-men of Japan is only what will hap- 
pen here if the silver men be successful. Wages will 
remain about what they are, or will go up a very little and 
very slowly, while the cost of everything that wages buy 
will go up enormously, so that the day’s wage on a silver 
basis will buy much less than is purchasable with the pres- 
ent day’s wage. 


THE HORSELESS AGE. 


EvERYBopy knows that abroad,and especially in France, 
automobile carriages have been used with entire success, 
‘and the long-distance trials between the capital and Bor- 
deaux have amply demonstrated the fact that the new 
class of gasoline motors are both practical and efficient. 


It may not be so well known that oir American me- 
chanics are also actively engaged upon the problem, but 
an examination of a recent number of a trade periodical 
devoted to the interests of automobile locomotion reveuls 
the astonishing fact that no fewer than thirty-five manu- 
facturers are preparing to place self-propelling carriages 
upon the market during the coming year. In the same 
number are described and illustrated over eighty plans for 
the application of power for street and road propulsion, 
the various sysiems, including steam, electricity, both stor- 
age and dynamic, coiled springs, and oil and gas engines. 

It is true that the recent road trials at Chicago and 
Yonkers were not remarkably successful, but enough has - 
been accomplished to show that horseless locomotion is a 
possibility in the near future, and with the extension of 
the good roads system it is a certainty. The remarkable 
advance in bicycle construction, including the use of light 
steel frames, ball bearings, and pneumatic tires, has been 
an important factor in bringing about this result, a devel- 
opment almost as important in its bearing upon social con- 
ditions as was the invention of the steam locomotive. Ani, 
after all, the steam railway is only sixty-five years old, 
while the trolley is a thing of yesterday. Truly this is 
the end of the century. 


PLUTOCRACY AND POPOCRACY. 


THERE is a great deal of talk, of which Mr. Bryan has 
done quite his share, about the cause of the poor man, 
and there is no doubt that most of the odium that attaches 
in Populistic circles to Mr. SewaL. means that he bas 
amassed a handsome fortune in a legitimate business. It 
used to be the boast of this country that a poor man, if he 
had commercial perceptions, could readily become rich. 
This was a just boast for the country, not only because it. 
showed how easily passable were the lines between class- 
es, but because a man cannot become rich in legitimate 
business without rendering a public service. 

Now, however, for the first time in the history of the 
country, the cave of Adullam has been made the head- 
quarters of a national party. Not only is every one that 
is in debt and every one that is discontented invited to 
join the Popocracy, but notice has in effect been given 
that nobody is expected or desired who is out of debt or 
contented. The uprising of the failures of society against 
its successes is not apt to be very promising, for the rea- 
son that the successes comprise much more than their 
share not only of the money but of the energy and intelli- 
gence of an industrial community. ‘To the rule, however, 
that rich men are not wanted in the combination there 
is one singular exception. So long as a man has made 
his money cither in mining the precious metels or in’ 
gambling in them, he is as welcome to the Popocrats as 
the flower of May, and he may be as many times a mill- 
ionaire as he is able. Nay, his main object in life and 
his only object in politics may be to secure by legislation 
an artificial price for his product, if his product be silver, 
and the Adullamites will hail him aa a brother, and de- 
clare that he is vindicating labor against the money sharks. 

It is a very curious conjunction, but there is no doubt 
that it has occurred. While the Popocrats were raging 
in a dishevelled manner in one hall in St. Louis, in 
anot were gathered the representatives of tlie only 
millionaires who do not excite the rage of the one- 
gallus delegates. There were delegates from such op- 
pressed and horny-handed sons of toil as StEWaRT and 
Jones and NEw.Lanps of Nevada, and of all the other 
‘*plutocrats”’ who oscillate between San Francisco. anid 
Washington, while maintaining political residences in the 
far guiches or cafions from which their fortunes -are de- 
rived. These men were assembled in order that the’nom- 
inal value of their product might be doubled at the ex- 
pense of the business of the country, at the expense of the 
labor of the country, at the expense of the honor of the 
country, and that they might have the legal right to force 
it upon the mints at this advanced price. And the de- 
luded delegates in the other hall, who would have foamed 
at the mouth if the silver convention had been a conven- 
tion of the representatives of great railroads which had 
developed the resources of the country, or of great bank- 
ing institutions which bad enabled them to be developed, 
were fatuously pleased with the neighborhood of the sil- 
ver millionaires who were engaged in ‘‘ putting up a job” 
upon the people of the country, including the deluded 
delegates themselves. 

The tender association thus begun has been continued 
by the taking of adjoining headquarters for the plutocrats 
represented by Jones of Nevada and the motley horde of 
Popocrats and Demulists, whose interests, much to his 
own bewilderment and ultimate confusion, were put in 
charge of Jones of Arkansas. The search of the Chicago 
Popocrats for a millionaire to put upon the ticket with 
their poor-man’s candidate, and their sudden settlement 
upon SEWALL after the rapid flight from their nomination 
of the oppressed agriculturist MCLEAN, was one of the most 
diverting features of the performance. Mr. Tom Watson 
observed, before he was himself a candidate, that Bryan 
was to run the windmill and SEWALL the pay-car. A 
gentleman from the back districts of Georgia may well be 
forgiven for exaggerating the efficiency of a million of dol- 
lars in a national campaign, and also for exaggerating the 
amount which Mr. SEWALI. was prepared ‘‘to give up” 
for his chance of the Vice-Presidency:; But Tom need 
not agitate himself about the ‘* pay-car.” So long as the 
silver plutocrats think the oppressed agriculturists. will 
help them to unload their product on the government at 
a fancy price, so long there will be no trouble about the 
campaign fund. 
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WILLIAM J. BRYAN. ARTHUR SEWALL. 
Photographed by Beil 7 


WILLIAM A. PEFFER. HENRY D. PURROY. 


BENJAMIN KR. TILLMAN. WILLIAM M. STEWART. 
P Photographed by Bell. 
W. J. BRYAN AND SOME OF HIS SUPPORTERS. 
ENEMIES OF THE NATION’S HONOR, OF THE COUNTRY’S PROSPERITY, OF THE WAGE-EARNERS AND FARMERS, OF THRIFT, AND OF LAW AND ORDER. 
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CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD. 


_DONELSON CAFFERY. 7 
Photographed by Bell. 


EDWARD 8S. BRAGG. 
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NATHAN MATHEWS, JUN. 
WILLIAM R. GRACE. WILLIAM D. = a 
SOME PATRIOTIC DEMOCRATS. 


MEN WHO PREFER THEIR COUNTRYS HONOR TO THEIR PARTY’S SUCCESS, AND THEIR PARTY'S PRINCIPLES TO THEIR PARTY'S NAME. 
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Photographed by Beil. Photographed by Bell. 
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WILLIAM F. VILAS. DAVID A. WELLS. W. BOURKE COCKRAN. j 
Photographed by Bell. Photographed by Laighton Brothers. 
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THIS-BUSY: 


‘WORLD - 


Every now and then some one dies whose death leaves 
a great void in conversation. There are 
men who are important become prominent with- 
out ever inspiring so much talk; and again there are 
other men who are prominent who for one reason or an- 
other are continually discussed and argued about, pro and 
con, to a degree sometimes that seems out of all propor- 
tion to their importance. Such men are usually persons 
who have some sort of twist in them which makes them 
do unexpected things, or makes their characters hard to 
understand, and their intentions difficult to forecast. Ros- 
coe Conkling was such a person. People were forever 
discussing iim. First it would be, ‘‘ What will he do?” 
and then, ‘‘ Why did he do it?” If he had been a daily 
newspaper instead of a man, he would have had a great 
circulation, for there are few things so interesting as the 
unexpected, whether in man, woman, horse, or journal. 
Such another person, though a very different sort of per- 
son from Senator Conkling, was the lute Bishop Coxe. 
He is a great loss on many accounts—becau 
ing, his piety, his personal comeliness (for he was a beauti- 
ful-looking bishop)—and, among others, because he made 
so much interesting talk in and out ofghis diocese. His 
mind was active, and he was fluent with tongue and pen. 
The unexpected thought that occurred to him immediate- 
ly found its way into general circulation, and every little 
while he set folks agog over something that he had said 
or done, usually outside of the immediate line of his epis- 
copal duties. Of ceurse he was very freely criticised ; but 
though the talk he inspired was always lively, it was very 
rarely unkind. Many of. his acquaintances thought his 
judgment defective about a good many things; some 


; ought him a better man than bishop; Sut there were 


ings about him that every discriminating person re- 
spected and admired, whether they agreed with him or 
not. It was generally recognized and agreed that the 
bishop was a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian—three 
admirable things, and delightful in conjunction, especially 
ina bishop. Perhaps it was because of this three-sided 
development that he was able to do and to say with com- 
Ss impunity things that would have kept most men 
n hot water. He was a great fighter, disapproving of a 
great deal that he saw, and never hesitating to denounce 
what he disapproved; but he was never quarrelsome, never 
hateful, never bitter. Every one who knew him knew 
that he was sincere and kind, and malice was not borne 
inst him. He battled with certain pretensions of the 
Somns Oburch for half a century, and never spared lJan- 
or learning in the fight, but mwa he seems to 
coed deed as much at peace with his Roman Catholic 
brethren as with men in general. Western New York 
will have a new bishop presently, and no doubt will have 
a good one, but it will hardly have again a bishop who 
will e it sO much to talk about, and yet so little to 
offend, as Bishop Coxe. 


Testators whose pro are encumbered should real- 
ize that this is no time to die, and should take due rest 
and change of air, and try to worry a the summer. 
It is the plain duty of every man who thinks himself com- 
petent to manage his own affairs to live out this 
and see where he stands on the 1st of January. The summer 
has been pretty hot and pretty moist, often enough, 
no doubt, the temptation to turn over to executors the 
tangle of equities and heavily weighted chances which 
constitute the average business man's property has been 
great, but it would not be fair to the executors. The 
duty. of testators is to hold on, if ble, until there is a 
market for everything that no 
they can up tangles themselves. 


There are compensations about most scrapes that men 
t into, and, of course, the worse the scrape the more 
esirable it is to make the very most of the compensa- 
tions. It was a very great misfortune that young Mr. 
Vanderbilt should have fallen in love with a Gar whom 
his father did not think him fit to marry; but when one 
contrasts the wedding he had with the wedding that 
might have been if events had been more auspicious, it 
is almost enough to incite other intending bridegrooms 
to improvise disagreements with their papas for the ex- 
ress purpose of getting quietly marri At a recent 
anderbilt wedding it took five hundred special police- 


resent year 


- men to keep the street open, and most of the florists in 


New York to supply the flowers, and several bishops to 
help with the marry opens pretty much all the available 
day force of all the New York papers to report the pro- 
ceedings. To be sure that was a Mise Vanderbilt wedding, 
and that makes a difference, but not al] the difference. 

About ten o'clock on Monday, August 8, Mr. Vanderbilt 
Junior went around, unattended by the police, to the house 
of his bride's father, where he met the bride and the mem- 
bers of her family and his own best man. He was mar- 
ried at noon by an assistant rector, and took the one-o’clock 
train for Saratoga. There has not been a simpler wed- 
ding in high life in New York since the widow mers- 
- went to the Mayor's house and came away a Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

Here's wishing Mr. Vanderbilt and his young wife a 
ad Ag continuance of that preference for one another 
which has prevailed over obstacles so many and severe. 
There is a strong prejudice in this country against young 
men who break engagements to marry. That Mr. Vander- 
bilt Junior should have had to choose between facing that 
prejudice and incurring his father’s displeasure was very 
unlucky. So far as appears, he chose the more honorable 
way out of his dilemma, and his conduct, in so far as the 
= is understood, squares with contemporary American 
ethics. 


By way of helping on the cause of fiscal enlightenment, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers pro to issue a large and 
very cheap edition of Mr. David A. Wells’s Rodinson Cru- 
soe's Money, a little book which was found useful in abat- 

ing the greenback craze of 1875. It was widely circulated 
at that time in the West, and inlly in Dlinois and 
Indiana, Since then a new generation of voters has grown 


y wants at present, and ~ 
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very many of whom may find profit in its pages. Mr. 
Wells has ow bob all prt royulties from this new edi- 
tion, which is issued solely in the interest of public in- 
struction and sound money. | E. 8. anew. 


The American artist, if he is to really leave a name 
behind him, has more chance to do his t in his own 
land —onee he bas conquered his métier and is ready 
to make his statement intelligently. If the New World 

inter, ignoring the quiet domesticity of the civilized 
Fast, with its big cities and greater cultivation, yearns 
for the picturesque, there is still no reason for him to 
leave the continent of his birth. He may not, it is true, 
find the material at his very door, but rail Ss are 
many and fares are as low as is consistent with decent 
transportation, and not half the story bas been told. In 
the last spring exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, in New York, there 
hung an enormous 
vas, depicting as weirdly 
strange ant picturesque a 
scene as perhaps the whole 
world has to offer. 1t was 
the picture by Fernand 
Harvey Lungren, repro- 
duced on avother page, and 
called “The Snake- Dance.” 
Time was when Mr. Lun- 

ren confined himself to 
lustrative work for the 
magazines of the day, with 
an occasional water-color. 
His “Shadows in the 
Park,” an electric-light ef- 
fect, painted more than a 
dozen years ago, caught the 
popular fancy. But the 
man was ambitious. Like 
. the star of empire, he took 

his way westward, and, deflecting slightly south, he 
was caught by the fascinating influences of the glories of 
Colorado, absorbed by the novelty and color of the wild, 
barbaric splendor of the red man. If he was not the origi- 
nal discoverer in these lands, among these people, he has 
at least brought dignity, force, and effectiveness to a dar- 
ing original composition, and in his work demonstrated 
the kecnest observation, not unmingled with technical 
abilities of a high order. Though Mr. Lungren atill finds 
leisure for pictures of an illustrative nature, the greater 
part of his time is given to the working out of sketches, 
made far from the art centres, in a wilderness of. rocks, 
sand, and cactus. He has only begun, however, and the 
field is a rich one. Apart from its effects of ravishing 
color, queer customs, and strange manners, the land offers 
to the painter the joy of an out-of-door existence nowhere 
surpassed, and is a region of health the like of which 
may not be found. motives here are of profound 
b im nee, already being crowded out by the 
march of civilization and the artistically blighting touch 


“WE 

r. Lungren has secured the confidence of a number 
of the tribes, and of one of the Hopi (or Moki) is an 
adopted son and a priest of the Antelopes. A. H. 


Captain Joseph F. Johnston, who has just been clected 
Governor of Alabama, owes bis nomination and his elec. 
tion to his earnest advocacy of the cause of the free coin- 
age of silver. He was an unsuccessful opponent of Gov- 
ernor Oates for the nomination in 1894. At thut time he 
was regarded as the candidate of the national] administra- 
tion. Two years brought many changes. The advocacy 
of the gold standard by the national administration be- 
came most pronounced, and Captain Johnston sought po- 
litical preferment ag an anti -administration candidate. 
With Congressman Richard H. Clarke, who declared for 
the gold standard, he made a canvass of the State, and 
was nominated for Governor by a vote of 356 to 148. 

Captain Johnston’s opponent at the polls was Congress- 
man Goodwyn, the Populist leader. The Populists hav- 
ing the same candidate for President as the Democrats, 
and having similar platforms, failed to preserve their party 
lines effectively, and Jobn- se 
ston was elected Governor 
easily, according to the 
returns. 

Captain Johnston was 
born in 1848 in North Ca- 
rolina. In 1860 he went to 
Alabama, and a year later 
entered the Confederate 
army, and seryed with 

lantry through the war. 

e then settled in Selma, 
studied and practised law. 
soon 
ike @ magic city, an 
Captain Johnston 

resident of a national 
k there. He has al- 
ways been foremost in the 
upbuilding of that enter- 
prising city. He went into 
politics early, and served 
twice as chairman of the Democratic State Executive 
Committee, thus winning his way to political preferment. 

Personally Captain Johnston is of average height and 
weight. He has firmness and determination marked in 
his manner, and is rded as one who has a pronounced 
magnetism when he appeals to public audiences. His can- 
vass with Congressman Clarke for his party’s nomination 
and his contest with Congressman Goodwyn at the polls 
attracted considerable attention. Political methods in the 
matter of counting votes are not on the highest basis in 
Alabama. Captain Kolb, the Populist Jeader, who ran 
for Governor there in 1892 and 1894, asserted that he was 
counted out by enormous frauds in the “‘ black belt,” and 
the election returns seemed to give reasonable ground for 
the assertion. Goodwyn’s friends declared that his fate 
would be similar to Kolb’s. Like Kolb, he has been beat- 
en, but whether it was due to indifference on the part of 
the Populists, or due to fraud, or due simply to a lack of 
votes, is a question that the Populists and Demeerate may, 
and probably will, wrangle over bitterly. So far as sound 
finance is concerned, it matters little which side -. 


FERNAND HARVEY LUNGREN. 


JOSEPH F. JOHNSTON. 
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‘tinction of the Le 


On Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks has been conferred the dis- 
of Honor, which decoration was 
“ong him by the French government on the 14th of Juily 

. Mr. Weeks was boro in Boston in 1849. He be- 
came a pupil, in Paris, of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
studied under the direction of Bonnat and Géréme. Mr. 
Weeks exhibited many of his pictures in the Salons, and 
received an honorable mentiou iu 1885. His most re- 
markable works are: ‘‘Jerusalem from the Bethany 
Road,” ‘‘ The Cup of Coffee,” ** Pilgri to the Jordan,” 
‘* Scene in Tangier,” ‘‘ The Story- Teller,” and *‘ The 
Moorish Camel - Driver.” During his life abroad Mr. 
Weeks has become familiar with the East, and particu- 
larly with northern Africa, having visited the larger part 
of Algeria and Morocco. Mr. Weeks is a member of the 
Boston Art Club. This artist is well known in the United 
States not only as a skilful draughtsman, but as a littéra- 
teur of merit, wielding pencil and pen alike. In con- 
junction with the late Theodore Child, Mr. Weeks was 
commissioned by the Messrs. Harper, as an artis!, to un- 
dertake an extended tour in the East. This was in the 
fall of 1892. wo gg A Mr. Child was stricken down 
by cholera, and died at Julfa, in Persia, in the month of 
November of the same year, and so it was left to Mr. 
Weeks to prosecute the double work alone, and this task 
he accomplished in a most commendable manner. In 
HaRPer’s Macazine of 1893 appeared a scries of articles 
entitled ‘‘ From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and 
Other Parts of India,” text and illustrations furnished by 
Mr. Weeks, In Harper’s WEEKLY, from January to 
April of this year, may be found many full-page pictures, 
executed by Mr. Weeks, illustrating Armenian conditions. 
Among these may be cited ‘‘ Armenian Refugees arriving 
at a Khan,” ‘‘ Kurds reconnoitring a Mountain - Pass,” 
‘*Wagon-Train of Armenian Refugees attacked and 
wrecked by Kurds,” with scenes in the — square 
of Trebizond. The last picture was entitled an ‘‘ Arme- 
niav Pastoral.” Mr. Weeks's distinguishing traits are faith- 
fulness, and high artistic feeling. As the 
gold medallist of the Paris Exposition, 1889, recent 
honor received by the artist is fully merited. 


HarpPer’s WEEKLY is advocating the election of McKin- 


- Jey and Hobart because the Republican party is the only 


one which is to-day actively supporting the gold stand- 
ard. Eliminating for the moment the value of gould as 
a metal, when compared with silver, there are other and 
far more serious questions involved than that of mere 
money. To make silver the equivalent of gold would 
involve, not financial ruin alone, but, what is worse, it 
would be a precedent for the repudiation of debts, the 
annulling of contracts, and would give encouragement to 
what would be a debased standard of morality. Such a 
policy as was su at Chicago, if it were curried out, 
would result in the wreck of individuals and disaster to 
the nation. Harper's WEEKLY believes that in a time 
of peril its duty is plain. It advances the interests of 
the party which scorns repudiation and adheres to the 
Constitution. Numerous letters have been received ac- 
knowledging the help it has given, not to Republicans 
alone, but to Democrats. It has been sugg , and the 
idea is an excellent one, that Eastern readers of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY should send copies of the journal to their 
friends in the West, and particularly to those States 
where opinions are wavering. HakpPerR’s WEEKLY for 
the campaign of 1806, from August 1 to November 7, in- 
clusive, will be sent on receipt of one dollar. 


We follow, as a matter of curiosity, the name of Li Hung- 
Chang, the present representative of China in Europe, now 
being received with such deference by kings, emperors, 
and queens. At least Li Hung-Chang a recommenia- 
tion, for General Gordon said of bim, in 1880, ‘‘ Li Hung- 
Chang is a nubile fellow, and worth giving one’s life for.” 
Gordon's esteem for Li Hung-Chang arose from the aid 
‘given him by the: Chinese statesman during the T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion. writer in the ry jew enciorses 
Li Hung-Chang’s ability, even his sincerity of purpose. 
It seems impossible that any sane Chinaman has not been 
roughly awakened -by the shaking up Japan gave him. 
Mr. Dimetrius C. Boulger intimates, however, that in all 
China there are only Li Hung-Chang, a few personages in 
high rank, and the Empress Dowager who ure not still 
sleeping. -In on to the doing of anything 
is the literary class, in no country in the world is there 
a Class so powerful. It seems incredible, with our ideas 
of what is human culture and intelligence, that mill- 
ions of people should be governed by what we consider 
to be nothing more than human parrots. As far as public 
administration goes in China, Mr. Boulger says the sys- 
tem is good, but what is worse than bad are ad minis- 
trators themselves. The literary class are as the fossils 
of the past embedded in the rock, and will ever impede 
progress. Naturally all topics which are Asiatic lead to 
one end, and that is the Russian one. Would it suit Rus- 
sia that Li Hung-Chang’s efforts to bring modern life into 
China should meet with success? Mr. Iger insists that 
“the great protecting arm of the Czar” is to be circled 
round effete China, and that for Chinato keep on sleeping 
forever, nestled on Russian knees, is just what the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburg wants. B. P. 


LONDON. 


Tue death of Mr. Charles Dickens, the son of the fa- 
mous novelist, removes one of the most familiar figures 
in London literary society. Mr. Dickens was always 
somewhat of adisappoiutment. With many and versa'ilc 
talents he never achieved absolute success in any of lis 
undertakings. He was apparently unable to concentra! 
his abilities on one single pursuit. At his desk in a bank- 
er’s office he dreamed of ming a t Eastern mcr- 
chant. To that end he travelled through China and Japan 
in the hope of gaining such knowledge and experience «s 
would fit him for his career. In 1 he actunlly set up 
in business in the City; but one gathers a hint iv his fa- 
ther’s letters of that period that he was wanting in busi- 
nesslike push and energy. Anyway. he soon turned |iis 
attention towards journalism as a profession. He began 
to write articles, mostly descriptive of his foreign travels, 
for Household Words, which his father was editing. In 
time he became assistant editor, and in 1870, on Dickens’s 
death, succeeded to the proprietorship of Al the Year 
Round under a codicil to his father’s will. The paper did 
not prosper under his management,.and he eventually re- 
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tired into a safe berth in the business department of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. So far as is known he never 
tried his hand at fiction. Of late years he greatly resem- 
bled his father in appearance, and to the older generation 

ae face and brisk energetic movements must 
have called up many memories of the great novelist. He 
had a passionate admiration for his father’s genius, and 
was at all times ready to come forward as his literary 
ehampion. From his ae of his father’s works one 
got more than a faint idea of the marvellous effects the 
novelist used to create. He was a first-rate reciter and 
capital after-dinner speaker, and so far followed in his 
father’s footsteps. But in him, as Matthew Arnold once 
observed of some charitable institution, we had the t 
name without the great sting. 5.3. 


PARIS. 


A CERTAIN excitement has been lately caused in French 
literary circles by the death of Edmond de Goncourt, a 
celebrated man of letters, who, together with his brother 
Jules, was one of the originators of the naturalistic ten- 
dency in French romance. By his will his entire fortune 
is to be consecrated to the foundation of an academy, to 
be called the Goncourt Acalemy. It is to be composed 
of ten members, each to receive $1200 annually, and is 
instituted with a view to encourage independence in art 
and to enable writers of talent to maintain, before all 
things, the dignity of letters. Should any one of these 
members see fit at any time to enter the French Academy, 
he is to be at once considered to have resigned, and his 
colleagues are to proceed to the election of « substitute ; 
each member is also to be replaced by election after death. 
Eight of the members were chosen and named by Gon- 
court in his will, viz., Alphonse Daudet, Léon Hennique, 
Huysmans, Octave Mirbeau, Rosny senior, Rosny junior, 
taut Margueritte, and Gustave Geoffroy. Both Francois 
Coppée and Loti were at one time inscribed on this list, 
but were afterwards erased. The eight Academicians al- 
ready named will at their first sitting elect the two mem- 
bers required to complete their number. 


A foot-race was recently organized in Paris with a view 
to beating the record of the Athenian Louys at the recent 
Olympic Games, who covered the distance between Athens 
and Marathon, viz., forty kilometres (about twenty-five 
miles) in 2 hours 55 minutes. The race was won by the 
English runner Leonard Hurst, who covered the same 
distance in 2 hours 31 minutes 30 seconds, thus beating 
all records in the world of races on the road, the best rec- 
ord hitherto being 2 hours 36 minutes. Out of 191 run- 
ners engaged, nine beat the record of the Athenian Louys, 
and 80 covered the forty kilometres in less than four 
hours. 


CHICAGO. 


Tne trustees of the Chicago Orchestra have decided, 
after much discussion of the subject, to organize a chorus 
as a permanent auxiliary to their work. Heretofore the 
Apollo Club chorus, the oldest and best-trained vocal or- 

nization of the city, has co-operated with the orchestra 

n the ‘production of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
at several concerts, while the orchestra, on the other 
hand, has aided the Apollo Club in such works as Messiah 
and the Damnation of Faust. But this arra nent has 
not proved altogether satisfactory, and has led to dissen- 
sions that have threatened to disrupt the choral organiza- 
tion. The announcement of the orchestra is made in the 
following terms: ‘‘ Experience has shown that it is im- 

ible for any choral society having a concert season of 
ts own to be able to do the work which the Orchestral 
Association requires—that is. in addition to the arduous 
work made n by their own concerts. The trus- 
tees have therefore decided to organize a chorus of male 
and female voices in immediate connection with the or- 
chestra, and have engaged Mr. Arthur Mees to drill and. 
conduct it.” That such a chorus will prove a valuable 
aid to the work of the orchestra is beyond question, for 
it will make possible adequate performances of a whole 
range of important compositions that have hitherto been 
passed by for lack of the necessary vocal forces. 


Public attention has lately been called, in what Gov- 
ernor Altgeld must regard as a very inconsiderate way, to 
the fact that he insists upon a gold clause in the leases of 
~ all offices in the Unity yom 3 This building is owned 

ly a stock we f of which Governor Altgeld is the 
president and chief stockholder. His private secre 
has recently tried to explain the matter in a letter ad- 
dressed to a too inquisitive correspondent. The defence 
is, first, that the Governor does not personally attend to 
the making of leases; second, that the leases usec are exe- 
cuted upon a blank form regularly sold by stationers in 
Chicago; third, that the Governor has probably never read 
the form from beginning to end ; and, fourth, that the build- 
ing was erected with borrowed money, for which bonds 
were issued, and that the wicked capitalists who bought 
them insisted that rents should be secured by a gold 
clause. And now,when Altgeld, the champion of “ strick- 
en silver,” is forced to these logical shifts in explanation 
of his hard-money leases, Altgeld the friend of the labor- 
ing-man is made the subject of a flank attack from the 
painters employed at the Kankakee Insane Asylum. They 
claim that they have been forced to work ten hours a day 
at the rate of twenty cents per hour, while the State law 
provides for an eight-hour day, and the union scale of 
wages for painters is thirty-two and one-half cents per 
hour. This complaint was drawn up in the shape of a 
letter to the Governor, but its only result seems to have 
b-en that the men who signed it were “‘laid off,” on the 
plea that ‘‘ the painting fund was exhausted,” while insult 
was added to injury by setting some of the insane patients 
to do the work. A few more explanations seem now to 
be in order. 


A novelty in the shape of an open-air play is being ar- 
ranged for Starved Rock, on the 
River, the latter part of August. Mr. Merker,a German 
journalist, has dramatized the history of this famous pees 
—which Mrs. Cutherwood has also taken for the subject 
of her charming romance, The Story of Tonti—and the per- 
formance will take place upon the very spot which was 
consecrated by the heroism of two hundred years ago. 
There will be Indians and fighting, and a love-story and 
historically accurate costumes—at least, all these things 
are promised by the promoters of the enterprise. The 
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whole plan is one that appeals strongly to the imagina- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that so happy a thought will 
find the support that it deserves. W. M ) 


BOSTON. 


THERE have appeared, the week, from humble 
sources, Certain spontaneous tributes to the memory of 
Governor Russell more eloquent than any that were pro- 
nounced by the press or the pulpit. At » meeting of col- 
ore men, beld in Boston, the chief speaker declared that 
Governor Russell did more for the colored people while 
he was in office than any other Massachusetts Sivenens 
since the war, although, with one or two exceptions, all 
the Governors during that time were Republicaus. He 
mentioned especially that Governor Russell procured the 
first appointment of colored men to the police force, 
——_ race distinction at the skating-rinks, and obtained 
drill-halls for the colored militia. A meeting of negroes 
in memory of Governor Russell, at which a eu wil 
be delivered by one of their number, is to be held in Bos- 
ton on September 15. 


Still more impressive is the story related in one of the 
Boston paptrs by a correspondent who came in collision 
with Mr. Russell in the eourse of a committee hearin 
at the State-house. This occurred after Mr. Russell h 
ceased to be Governor, and when, as counsel for some in- 
terested party, be appeared to argue the question involved 
and to cross-examine the witnesses whom his clients were 
opposing. The corres ent was one of these witnesses, 
and, for once, be says, Mr. Russell seemed to lose his tem- 
per, and cross-examined him somewhat roughly. But, 

e ‘elates, he had scarcely regained his office after the 
hearing, when Mr. Russell came in, frankly and fully ac- 
knowledged his fault, and asked pardon for it. This act 
must have been purely disinterested. It showed Governor 
Russell to be a man essentially just, and it will be more 
dear to the memory of his children than the story of his 
success as orator or magistratc. 


‘* Count Zabof,” who came to a tragic end in New York 
last week, was for several years, until the past winter, a 
rather notorious person in m. He began by becom 
ing intimate with purely literary and journalistic persons, 
ajul thence he rose, or sank, to familiarity with a certain 
semi-literary, semi-fashionable set, the members of which 
have aroused the pity of all charitable persons by their 
frantic but unsuccessful efforts to become bohemian. 
During his residence in Boston the Count was supposed 
to be portrayed as the leading character in a novel writien 
by Mr. Edward Fuller, formerly the excellent dramatic 
critic of the Boston Post, und now connected with the 
Providence Journal. Oddly enough, Mr. Fuller repre- 
sented the character as committing suicide; and this end- 
ing was criticised by some reviewers of the book as bein 
unnatural, The event, however, proved the accuracy o 
Mr. Fuller’s analysis ; and the circumstances that pre- 
ceded and attended the ‘* Count’s” death have fully car- 
ried out the conception which was described in the novel. 
The ‘“‘Count” was a mild, unhappy -looking man, who 
seemed to have been born with both bis moral and mental 
nature somewhat askew, Let us hope that he will get 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. B.W. Marsren, who did the comedy business at the 
late Chicago Convention by drinking anywhere from ten 
to eighteen glasses of water in the presence of the how!l- 
ing audience of twenty thousand ns who would not 
allow him to speak, is likely to gain some substantial ad- 
vantage from the ridicule heaped on him. Mr. Marsten’s 

icture was published in the various papers as ‘* the Lou- 
siana Water-tank,” and he now seems to be in universal 
demand in consequence. One- of the largest and best- 
known mineral-springs companies in this country, which 
claims to have supplied the water used at the Chicago 
Convention, has written to Mr. Marsten to secure a certifi- 
cate from him that the reason why he drank those eigh- 
teen glasses of water credited to him was because he found 
it the best drinking water he had ever used. There are 
other rival mineral-water companies after him, however, 
who believe that his endorsement of their product would 
be the best advertisement they could get. Moreover, 
the water-drinking episode promises to land bim in Con- 

Mr. Mursten was not dreamed of as a political can- 
idate before the Chicago Convention, having very little 
political influence, but he has since come out for Congress, 
and has taken the stump, and is meeting with remarkable 
success. His district is strongly ‘‘ Prohibition,” as well as 
for free silver, and Marsten’s water record is doing him 
as much good as his financial position. In every Mar- 
sten mecting so far held he has been greeted with shouts of 
‘Water! water!” and Prohibition hymns are sung. Mr. 
Marsten has become the hero of both the silver men and 
Prohibitionists, with every prospect of going to Congress 
cu these issues of water and silver. » we Wwe 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


THe mania for “‘ cornering” wheat seems to be conta- 
gious in California. Nearly every season sces a new 
scheme adopted, though the great majority of the men 
who have indulged in this speculation paid dearly for 
their experience. The latest plan is that of millionaire 
George W. McNear, who bas secured control of all the large 
warehouses in the State, and who expects to get the lion’s 
share of this year’s wheat crop for shipment. The value 
of large, well-built warehouses may be appreciated when 
it is suid that no elevators are in use here, and all wheat 
is shipped in sacks made of East Indian jute. McNear’s 
coup recalls two famous and disastrous wheat corners of 
recent. years. The first was planned by the late Bonanze 
mining millionaire Flood, who attempted to control the 
wheat crop of this coast, involved his partner Mackay, 
and caused a loss of $10,000,000. Old Senator Fair came 
to the aid of his former partners, and only a few years 
later be actually entered upon a similar speculation, which 
cost his estate nearly $2.000,000. Fair counted on a great 
European shortage of wheat, and hisagents bought wheat 
here at prices far above the Chicago quotations. He filled 
all the big warehouses, and this enormous accumulation 
of wheat was not sold until after his death. Only then 
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THE SPANISH SOLDIER. 
BY THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JUN, 


AbTHOUGH the soldier whom Spain sends out to fight 
in Cuba is spoken of as a conscript, the term is not strict- 
ly applicable to him. Conscription signifies the compul- 
sory enrolment of men for military service. Thus, ifaman 
by draft or lot be forced into the service, he is a conscript. 
But the Spanish soldier, it may be said, is born for the 
service, and it is only by draft or lot that he escapes it. 
The laws of Spain wr ory every youth to become a sol- 
dier. He is registered at birth, and his name put in the © 
poll-book, and at the age of seventeen any control exer- 
cised over him by his parents ceases, and he passes to the 
service of his king. Thus he is born into the world the 
king’s own, and grows up looking forward to the time 
when he isto leave his paternal roof and dedicate his time 
and strength to the service of his country. To this there are 
only a few exceptions. 

The Spanish soldier in Cuba becomes a different fel- 
low from the Spanish soldier in Spain. In Spain he wears 
better clothes than in Cuba. In Spain he can march pret- 
ty well, mancewvre a little, and show himeeif off to his best 
advantage. Although he is not taught to read or write, 
if he should happen to possess these accomplishments, it 
qualifies him to become a corporal, or even a sergeant. In 
some districts of Spain even this accomplishment is so 
rare that qualified corporals are not easily found. The 
regular soldier comes to Cuba a raw recruit, with no 
other training than that which he may have received from 
his home surroundings. He can neither march, shoot, 
nor answer the various bugle-calis. In Spain he wears 
broadcloth; in Cuba he is dressed in cotton jeans. On 
the other hand, he gets much more to eat in. Cuba than in 
Spain. I have heard it said in Spain (by the Spaniards 
themselves) that a Frenchman pts barely exist upon the 
rations allowed a Spanish soldier, whereas an Englishman 
would starve to death. This ration consists of a weak 
coffee or its substitute in the morning. About ten o’clock 
breakfast is served—a small bit of bread and a saucer of 
stewed! beans and vegetables. This stew and bread is re- 
peated in the afternoon, and is called dinner. The soldier 
rarely sees any meat, although a.very small amount is 
supposed to furnish a portion of his stew. I bave been 
told that some of the youths belonging to the better fam. 
ilies find this diet insufficient upon entering the service, 
amd they often find themselves obiiged to call upon their 
families for aid, either from their kitchens or their purses. 
But in Cuba the soldier finds plenty of beef to eat. In 
Cuba he is allowed greater liberties, and he soon learns to 
become a much more indepéndent and self-reliant person 
than the humble private in Spain. In his own country 
he is allowed two cents a day for spending-money. In 
Cuba he is to get four dollars of the sixteen dollars per 
month, which is his scheduled pay while he is in cam- 
paign. If you ask an intelligent soldier wliy he does not 
get the sixteen dollars, he may be able to mt some kind 
of calculation showing that a certain amount is taken 
to pay for his three -dollar uniform, while perhaps a 
much larger sum is required for his nice suit which he is | 
ee to put on when he goes back to Spuin; then (L 
think) it is six dollars which t& taken to pay for Lis 
** rancho,” or his rations, and so on. I have had them 
explain it to me a number of times. I have also heard 
some soldiers state that the sixteen dollars diminished by 
some sort of juggling process in the bands of their sub- 
alterns, until it windled into the small sum of four 
dollars by the time they got it, 

The small amount of food which the soldier is accus- 
tomed to consume in Spain is not at all detrimental to his 
health, but, on the contrary, prepares bim for a greater 
amount of suffering »yd bardship in case of need, which 
was shown in Genern! Prim’s campaign in Africa, when, 
after being hemmed in by the Moors, his suppiies cut off, 
and his troops standing a which would have been 
sufficient to destroy an Anglo-Saxon army, lie cut his way 
through the enemy’s ranks and won a victory. 

In an interview printed in the daily papers I have been 
made to say that ‘* Spanish soldiers were the greatest lot 
of cowards Lever saw.” This was added, I suy-pose, as a 
natural inference to a remark which | did muke to the’ 
effect that 1 thought any of General Weyler’s fortified 


places might be taken with a few dollars’ worth of fire- © 


works. This remark was not made because 1 considered 
the Spanish soldier a coward. Because a man may . 
be easily frightened it does not always follow that 

he is a cow Nor is it always necessary to kill your 
enemy in order to win a battle. Humun nature is about 
the same in Spain and Cuba as elsewhere, although char- 
acteristics differ. I have seen individual countrymen of 
my own who are just as great cowards as, if not greater 
cowards than, avy of the Spaniards whom I have met. 
There are races of mankind which have distinctively what 
is known as fighting blood in their veins. These men are 
generally considered brave. But the Latins are not a 
race of fighters. The Celt likes to fight, but the Spaniard 
does not. He only fights from — 

The Spanish soldier is credulous. He is _—* ** bull- 
dozed.” It does not take a great amount of intelligence, 
tact, or even blundering to impose upon him. The story 
of the explosive bullets is an illustration of this. These 
bullets were reported as being used by the insurgents, and 
no amount of evidence will now convince the soldier in 
Cuba that he is not to be shot at by explosive bullets. 

My attention was first called to these bullets at San Juan 
de los Yeras, where it was claimed that the insurgents 
used them in their attack upon that place. I made inquiry 
of the Spanish officials concerning them, and as the local 
comandanie explained to me how they went off in the 
air, I concluded from his description that the insurgents 
might have hit upon the scheme of using sky-rockets to 
help s d terror through the ranks of their enemy. 

As P did not succeed in getting through the lines at 
San Juan, I was unable to confirm this suspicion. Not 
until the action of Cacarajicara did the story of the ex- 
plosive bullets receive general comment and public atten- 
tion. In this action the Spanish losses were considerable, 
to account for which the explosive-bullet story received 

ral credence. Then came the cry that explosive bul- 

ts were prohibited by the rules of some European con- 
vention regulating modern warfare, and a dozen other ri- 
diculous stories were circulated, while the Spanish press 
cried out against the savagery of their enemies. A medi- 
cal examiner was appointed by General Weyler to study 
the wounds made by these supposed explosive bullets, 
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a commission was appointed to investigate, with the 
I believe, of oa attention of the entire 
civilized world to the rebels’ barbarous mode of warfare. 
One citizen, who secretly wished to espouse the Cuban 
cause, an expert on arms and ammunition, presented him- 
self before the commission with an elephant gun, which 
he said was the only arm that carried an explosive bullet. 
He demonstrated that such a weapon, upon its charge hit- 
ting a soldier, would blow his head off, and consequently 
give the medical experts but a slim chance of a 
any wound made by it. He also demonstrated that it 
would not only be a very awkward gun for a soldier to 
carry, but impracticable for an army. Besides, it would 
be more advantageous for the enemy to wound a man than 
to blow him up, for it would take two or three men to 
care for a wounded man, while a blown up one would n 
nocare. Then the commission suddenly disappeared from 
public view,and the press 
remained silent upon the 
topic of explosive bullets. 
The story was evidently 
as foolish as the one print- 
sn ed about the same time 

in a New York daily il- 

lustrating a brass-capped 
bullet, which, it was 
claimed, was poisoned, 
and had been introduced 
into the army by “ Butch- 
er” Weyler for the pur- 
of breeding greater 

eath and destruction in 
the enemy’s ranks. But 
the explosive-bullet story 
had an effect other than 
that of calumniating the 
rebels. It was like the 
boomerang that returns 
and hits the thrower. It 
made the soldier believe 
that he was to be shot 
at by explosive bullets, 
which he now dreads 
more than the machete 
of Quintin Banderas’s ne- 


While I was in the 
rebel camp near ra- 
jicara, an officer said to 
me, ‘‘ What do you think 
about the story of the 
explosive bullets?” 

‘*That is just what I 
want to ask you about,” 
I replied. 

“* Well,” said he, as 
his men began laughing, 
‘“*we have no other ex- 
plosive bullets than those 
captured from the Span- 
iards, It is the Reming- 
ton teformed,.” and he 
held up one of the brass- 
covered cartridges which 


A TYPE OF THE STANDING 
ARMY THAT SPAIN KEEPS IN 
CUBA (GUARBDIA CIVIL). 
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SPANISH CORPORAL AFTER HE HAS SEEN 
SERVICE IN CUBA. 


er; but the one who stood up and fought, no matter how 
baiily, could not be called a coward. 

In the campaign now being carried on in Cuba there 
figure three distinctive types of the Spanish soldier. 
First, there are the regulars, made up for the most part of 
those who come into the king’s service at the age of seven- 
teen. Second, the Guardia Civil, or civil guard, which 
is an organization something after the French gendarme 
service; and then the different organizations of guerillas. 

Besides these may be added the various companies of 
volunteers and firemen, who do garrison duty at home, 
but seldom go into action. The volunteers are made up 
principally of young Spaniards who come to Cuba as 


colonists, and by special act are exempt from regular ser- 
vice in Spain on ition that they become volun- 
teers in Cuba. 


‘The firemen are organized under some sort of military 
discipline, and are supposed to lend their services as 
soldiers in case of So 5 as well as exti ts of fires. 
They are chiefly Cubans, and if I should Happen to _— 
of them as a travedty upon the soldier, [frist none of my 
Cuban friends will take any offence, for, as in other things, 


upon seeing a suspicious person it is only necessary for 


them to cry halt and then shoot. Their acts are beyond 
question, for the members of the ‘‘honorable body” to 
which they belong are deemed infallible.” A citizen stands 
as little chance in complaining of their acts as he might 
stand in a complaint made against the king. But in their 
own country they are not bad fellows. 

In Cuba these *‘ guiardias” wear a blue uniform of cot- 
ton trimmed with red cloth. Their hats are drab felt with 
white binding, and the Spanish rosette on one side. The 
bugle-blower is distinguished by having his hat trimmed 
with red instead of white. In times of peace the indi- 
viduals of this organization have been’the principal 
cause of the atrocities complained of by the Cuban pea- 


sant. It is a case of giving to a not over-intelligent man 
absolute power over a people whom he thinks his in- 
feriors. I have listened to many a tale of homes being 


broken up, suffering and cruelty caused by the despotic 
power wielded by a 
pair of these guards 
who were supposed 
to be doing’ police 
duty in the island 
of Cuba. Owing to 
this despotism, more 
than one Ouban 
youth has taken to 
the ‘woods.:and be- 
come a bandit. 

Of all ‘the troops 
now operating in 
Cuba the guerilleros 
are the worst. ‘These 
fellows are made up 
of anything that 
comes along. They 
are given a horse 
and saddle, a car- 
bine and a machete, 
and are then turned 
loose to make war 
upon the enemy. 
The majority of 
them are Spanish 
born, but brought 
up in the island. In 
some cases they are 
made up of Cuban 

and rene- 

They are cap- 
tained by men of 
their own stamp, 
there having come 
under my own ob- 
servation men in 
command of the 
uerilla forces who 


A SPANISH SOLDIER UPON HIS 
ARRIVAL IN CUBA. 


have known of cases where these men cut off the ears of 
their victims and carried them in their pockets as a joke. 


Often the insurgents fear them more than the regular sol- 


had been represented in the New York a ag te | 
ty of them, having lived a long time in 


the poisoned bullet of the Spaniards. The men laugh diers, for the majori 

heartily as I examined a pouch of these bullets handed to the island, are well acquainted with the country, and their 
me by the rebel major. These bullets, coming in contact bushwhacking tactics are similar to those adopted by the 
with a hard body, ‘* mushroom,” splitting the caus- rebels 


The best class of men which Spain has under arms in 
the island of Cuba are the recruits, or regular soldiers. 
The majority of these are country boys direct from their 
homes, and although beardless youths, there is the ad- 
vantage that they are ready to receive a military educa- 
tion, and it only depends upon the officers to turn them 
into the best soldiers of the world. But this is the great 
difficulty. Spain has not the masters. It only remains 
for Spain to procure good disciplinarians, who would give 
more attention to their duties as officers than to ‘‘ wine, 
woman, and song,” for her to have an army that she could 
be proud of. Although densely ignorant, her boys are 
patient, willing, and obedient. 

From what I have seen of the Spanish soldier under 
fire or in action, I judge that he would do more ex- 
ecution with an 
old-fashioned mus- 
ket than he now 


ing a very ugly wound. 

Bust before I left Havana I received a letter from a 
friend, bearing the date of June 21, in which was this . 
statement. ‘‘ Night before last we were fired upon (by 
the insurgents), and plenty of explosive bullets were 
used.” This shows how the explosive bullets are still 
believed in. 

To determine exactly what cowardice consists of is not 
altogether an easy task. A man may be frightened, yet 
not be a coward. I think the story of two officers under 
Napoleon ‘is a good illustration of this. They were about: 
to go into battle, when one officer, gay and fearless, said 
to his brother officer: 

‘Why, I really believe you are frightened! You are - 
pale and tremblivg.”’ 

‘* Yes, Iam frightened,” was the frank reply. 

“Why, didn't 

think you were such 


a coward!” said the does with his mod- 
fearless officer. ern Mauser; for 

** Coward! Tam no then, while he 
coward,” replied the would be loading, 
other. ‘‘ I admit that he would have a 


chance to think 
that he was put- 
ting a bullet into 
his gun for the 
purpose of hitting 
something. As it 
is, he pumps the 
silver - plated bul- 
lets out of his 
magazine without 
stopping until he 
has cut all the 
leaves off the trees 
in the neighbor- 
hood 


I am afraid; and if you 
were half as afraid as 
I am, you would run 
away; but Iam going 
to fight and do my 
duty.” 

as not the man 
who was going into 
the fight with fear and 
trembling braver than 
he who knew no fear? 
I think he was. 

I have seen a Span- 
ish soldier under fire 
throw down his Mau- 
ser, and himself on top a 
of it, while his com- 
panion at side 
stood up, faced the 
music, and fired. I 
was very close to these 
two soldiers—so close 
that, thinking the one 
on the ground either 
killed or wounded, I 
kicked him with my 
toe, while I could have 

’ touched the other with 


Spain has neg- 
lected the educa- 
tion of her chil- 
dren too long. 
While her civiliza- 
tion has remained 
stationary for the 
= two centuries, 

er ministers ex- 
pect to buy mod- 
ern civilization and 
arms as have 
bought sold 


A SPANISH GUERILLERO. 


there is some reason for this, especially just now, when 
the majority of Cubans are enemies to Spanish rule. 
Spain's pride is in her Guardia Civil. This force was 
organized some fifty years ago in Spain to do rural police 
wre AE pe down smugglers and brigands. It consists of 
picked men selected from all parts of Spain, to whom the 
term ‘‘most honorable — ” is applied. In Spain its 
members are dressed in black broadcloth and wear patent- 


myhand. I looked at leather hats. You will always find a couple of them, like near! rt 
each of themcarefully, twin brothers, on the railroad train, at "he stations, or — 
and mage on afoot or with the stage-coaches. ish gold. They 
was just as y y always goin pairs, and they have proved themselves may buy arms, 
A VOLUNTEER. frightened as the oth- most in putting down bri age in Spain; for 
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HiONI, THE TALKING CHIEF, ANNOUNCING THE SNAKE-DANCE SIXTEEN DAYS BEFORE ITS OCCURRENCE. 


AMONG THE MOKI 


INDIANS. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND.—ILLUSTRATED BY FERNAND HARVEY LUNGREN. 


MAGINE a wide land, a ificent sky, a land lone- 
ly as the sky, aeoeee with cedars, and green and 
gray with sage- 1, 8oap-weed, and scant grass; 
a land which is a high Len in which ancient 

" waters have cut deep wide valleys with precipitous 

sides; a mysterious, lonely, empty land, like the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, in which no sign of life can be detected. 
his is the land of the Hopituh or Moki Indians—‘‘ The 
most ancient province of Tusayan.” 

I entered it at sundown. To the west and south, on the 
rocky points of mesas, which stood like promontories out 
into the misty valley, certain regular rocklike piles could 
be seen. These forms, seemingly of the rock itself, were 
the pueblos of the Moki Indians. These cities, which 
secrete themselves, like turtles on the bare rock, by adap- 
aoe of color and form, are the homes of two thousand 

ple. 

It came upon me with great power, the thought that for 
three hundred and fifty years there han eed bere, as on 
an island in untraversuble seas, a race of le, subsist- 
ing by their own labor, knowing nothing of the world, 
shat close upon their island of rock by the Utes on the 
north, the Navajos on the east, the Span to the south, 
and cut off by cafions of terrible depth to the west. 


It is this isolation, enforced and complete, which now 
makes the villages of Walpi and Oraibi so interesting to 
the archeologist, for they have preserved traditions and 
customs of enormous antiquity, little influenced as yet by 
the great nation of which they are an unknowing part. 
They were here when Columbus set sail from Spain. 
Coronado saw them in 1540, and left them to their desert. 
They were here in 1776, fighting their own battles. They 
were watching the Navajes and the Utes while Lincoln 
was meditating the freeing of the negro, and the Ameri- 
can flag was unknown to them. 

To reach them to-day is to cross more than one hundred 

miles of ary ange beaten to quivering heat by the sun— 
a region of dry rivers and ae grass. I felt every- 
where the absence of water, and felt it with double thirsti- 
ness for the reason that I was but just down from the 
green and purple mountains of Colorado, where the yer 
grew thick and sweet to the highest peaks, and rills of 
cold sweet water foamed in every cafion. 
I looked across the wide valley, at those promontories 
on which these ancient villages stand, unable readily to 
believe they existed. Ata distance of six miles they seemed 
still without sign of life. A Navajo war part —— 
-CO 


easily pass them by, so perfectly do their flat, m 
801 


buildings impersonate huge stacks of sandstone. In the 
valley we soon came upon fields of corn sect waist at in 
sand (or in water)}—poor, pathetic little fields, watched by 
an old man beneath a shade of cedar boughs, and sur- 
rounded by scarecrows, 

It seemed hard to see corn, short and scant for lack of 
rain, suddenly submerged by a flood; but such are the 
implacable moods of this land. The sky was. magnifi- 
cent, the wind cool, but the sun fell with terrible power 
upon the sand, withering everything but the sage-brush 
and the grease- wood. : 

As we came nearer, three distinct villages appeared upon 
the lofty mesa. At the right of the last village, and cut- 
ting deep into the mesa’s backbone, was a chasm, which 
manifestly strengthened the position of the towns. It 
took fear of man to set these homes upon that bare sun- 
smit mesa, and they were glad of the chasm, which widened 


=~ 


year by year, making the coming of the Ute and Navajo © 


ever more difficult. 

At the foot of the mesa we came upon many little adobe 
houses with red roofs. They were the houses given by 
the government to entice the Mokis down from the rocks, 
Around these cabins were melon-patches and many peach- 
trees, also knee-deep in sand, which drifts there like snow. 
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a foot-path. ‘The cliffs 
widers broken from the 
Below were little sheep 


als of stone looking like pools of dark watcr. 
Suddenly I came thay the village of Ha-no. First a 


The trail rose rapidly—merel 
liecame precipitous; enormous 
mesa’s walls lay beside the way. 


h of wolfish dogs, next a up of naked brown ba- 

' hies, then a women with a child slung at her back in 

a shawl, and a maiden with huge rolls of hair above her 

ears. Then a youth in American trousers, who called to 
me. ‘* This way—my home.” He was our guide. 

1 turned into a narrow way between adobe walls, which 
led to a door in another wall, and I was ‘‘ at home” ina 
Moki village. 

The brown boy said, ‘‘ My mother, my sister. 

Two women met me. Little Quang, so Japanese you 
could not believe her to be Indian; her hair combed into 
great whorls at the side, her eyes black as melon seeds, 
her hands slender, her naked feet small and brown. The 
mother, with her hair falling over her face, with gown of 
coarse blue cloth belted with a wide red belt and covered 
with a white over-blanket, equally strange. 

They did not speak, but they smiled their greeting in 
good full terms of white tecth. 

1 entered the house, which was on the ground-floor, and 
which consisted of one Jong roow and a loft. In the Jeft- 
hand corner was a pretty fireplace; in the other, three bins 
for grinding meal. At one stone a handsome young wo- 
man in Tewan (Tay-won) costume was working. In the 
middle of the room sat a stove. In the left wall two small 
windows and one large one filled the room with light. 

The whole room was freshly whitewashed, and looked 
very habitable—with this exception, there were no tables, 
no chairs, and very few pieces of kitchen-ware. 

I looked out of the window upon the little plaza. Be. 
hold ‘a strange America! In the centre of the plaza was 
a pool of water. ‘In tis pool a dozen comical little brown 
babies were paddling like ducks. Under the shade of 
adobe walls women with bare feet and bare arms, their 
bodies draped in scant gowns, were baking pottery or 
making bread. On the flat roofs other women, robed in 

*n and black and purple, were moving about. A man 

n blue and pink, belied with a string of huge silver disks, 

was unloading an enormous dead wild-cat from behind his 

sadile, his pony waiting with bowed head. A peculiar 
smell was in the air. 

The little ones, seeing a strange facc. cried, ‘*‘ Pa-ha-no!” 
(white man). and came running up—lithe little boys with 
thick, bristling black hair, fat pot-bellied little girls, 
with equally black hair, and equally unabashed nudity. 
Their coloring was of warm bronze. Dripping with wa- 

_ ter, they glistened like otters, and all stared shrewdly, not 
stupidly, and eventually (as nothing happened) went back 
to bob and babble in the muddy pool. 

Little Quang was about fourteen, and was a maid, as the 
whorls of her shining hair testified.. Héli was the house- 
owner, and was about forty-five—a straight, active, and 


pleasant-voiced. woman. “Perey-and Quang had been to 
‘school, and could talk -a ‘little os i knew no 
word of English, but she:seemed to be proud of tlie attain- 


ments of her children.” | 
I went out into the street, sens the edge of the lofty 
cliff, which we at once called the *‘lake-front.” It swarm- 
ed with merry, nude children, quaintly dresscd maidens, 
old men in shirt and trousers merely, vounger men in 
American trousers slit to the knec, and young fellows 
with bare heads and wearing necklaces of turquoise, and 
with fillets of red or green circling their black hair. There 
was much Jaughbter and chaffing. The -voices were all 
pleasant, with a-decidedly Chinese inflection. The Mon- 
golian type was very common. ~~ 
They all smiled at my salutation, “* How-dy-do?” with 
the word Lolla-mai,” which means ‘‘ good,” very well,” 
‘‘ how are you?” and some other things. ‘The house doors 
were open, and-I could see the women grinding corn and 
stewing pots at the fireplace. On the roofs the youn 


women took care of the babes and gossiped with their 


neighbors. 


Back at Heli’s house we sat down fiat on the floor to eat 


our supper, which consisted of tea, flat corn cakes (tough 
and heavy, but also sweet and nutritious), and small bits 
of fried mutton, 

On the white walls hung dolls made in the image of the 
gods of rain and thunder. From the ceiling hung prayer 
emblems made of feathers and bits of cottonwood. In 

- the corner two old women were rubbing a flat stone up 
and downa sry Frage slab, grinding meal. A young 
man, with shining black hair bound with a fillet of green, 
looked in at the window to sce the pahanos, and a naked 
boy stood in the door: 


I spread my blankets on the floor that night, for beds 
are not common in Ha-no. 

Darkness came early, for these people use little oil. 
Héli pattered about in her bare feet, coming and going 
from loft to cellarway; the door to the cellar was an in- 
credibly small space for a grown person to enter; a mere 
cat-hole it looked. 

She hunted up a lamp somewhere in the town and 
placed it near me, and went over to her grinding slab in 
the corner. Preparations for bed under such circum- 
stances were simple, and when my blanke'ts were ready I 
placed the lamp near her and went to my blankets. She 
worked on busily. Her short black hair fell over her eyes, 
as she scrubbed with monotonous motion, kceping time 
to a low song. 

~I found the sound of the stone soothing, and fell asleep 
listening to it, and to the low song with which she cheered 
her long, hard task. 

It was an unforgettable event to go to sleep here on the 
floor of a Ha-no house, with mayeterions blanketed people 
passing the open door, with a woman grinding corn with 
a stone upon a slab, singing a mystic chant. Just under 
my open window a family of six laid itself to sleep, after 
much frolicking among the children. On the roof others 
were moving about, spreading blankets for their beds. 

It takes a strong and very specific purpose to bring a 
city dweller to such a place. My own motive was the 
desire to see these people perform ‘‘the snake-dance.” 
Once in two years they are said to set aside about fifty of 
their number to perform a strange and complicated cere- 
mony, which lasts ten days, culminating ina public dance, 
wherein snakes are handled and carri 


when I arrived. 


’ I was awakened the next morning by the movement of 


in the mouths of 
the priests. Each year four days were set aside for the 
snake hunt, and the second day’s hunt was in progress 
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Heli as she came in. It was hot yet light, but she placed 
her bow] of corn beside her aad began work again upon 
the grinding-stone. When I awoke again it was sunrise, 
and the Snake-priests had passed to their hunt. 

After a breakfast of bread and mutton and coffee, with- 
out butter, milk, or potatoes, I went.out to sec Walpi un- 
der the morning liglit. Everyone was astir, The men 
were riding down into the fields in every direction but 
one, the world quarter in which the snake hunt was in 

ro ._ All work was prohibited there, and 1 was told 
would “swell up and burst” if 1 went to watch the 
Snake-men es. 

It so happened that Dr. Fewkes was excavating in the 
very world quarter in which the hunt took place, and 
while visiting him I saw the Snake-men at their work. 
The doctor had suspended work out of respect to the 
priests, whom he knew, and no citizen of Walpi was at 
work in the fields. Every one was on the lookout for the 
snake-hunters. 

That they were coming we were made sure of by the 
nervous action of the Moki boys. They stared with round 
eyes in the direction of the mesa, and refused to go for 
water even upon stern command of the cook, whose icon- 
oclasm astonished them. “a 

‘* The Snake-man /” cried one, pointing at a slim brown 
figure which had suddenly silently appeared among the 
grease-wood. It was a Snake-priest, naked, with the ex- 
ception of a breech-clout and moccasins. He carried a 
little bag in one hand, along with-his snake-whip, which 
is composed of two forked eagle feathers tied to a short 
stick, He carried also a pike or hoe with which to dig 
out the snake. : 

Soon other black heads appeared above the bill, and 
other slim, graceful, brown - bodied "men were grouped 
among the grease-wood clumps. The brown bodies glowed 
like bronze in the sun, and the float of the eagle feathers, 
and the lines of their staves against the sky was very fine 
indeed, primitive, and of the unploughed s . 

They were trailing a snake, and their erect bodies and 
bent, intent heads were both alert and graceful. Every 
two years this four-day hunt takes place, and from sixty 
to a hundred snakes are gathered: in to take part in the 
ceremony, because in the principal myth of their histo 
it is said that‘ the elder children of the Snake-woman,” 
wife of ‘‘ Tee-yo” (the snake hero) were metamorph 
into snakes. 

When they find a snake, Dr. Fewkes told me, they say 
‘Elder brother,” and the snake replies, ‘‘My younger 
brother.” They have never allowed Dr. Fewkes to sce 
the ceremony over the snake in the field, but. they have 
told him that after the greetings they sprinkle corn meal 
upon the snake’s head, and then put him‘in the litile bag 
which they carry in their hands. They fold up a rattle- 
snake like a ribbon. They are, for the time, not snakes, 
but elder brothers, called in to take part in the great drama 


of the Snake Myth. 


Back ‘in the three villages of Ha-no, 8i-Chom-avi, and 
the walls with thin 


Walpi the-women were plasterin | 
on, with their hands. 


mortar of clay, which 

They all smiled - pleasantly as we We called 
‘* Lolla-mai,” the only word we knew, they smiled 
back with pleasant show of teeth. 

It was startling to see the naked little imps of children 
playing on pinnacles of rock on the very edge of the cliff. 
A white mother would have died of terror to think of her 
child walking along the path, while these little creatures 
ran wild as goats over the entire “‘ island” (as we called 
it). One little fellow, slender and ful as a fairy, 
stood balanced on a rock which ovale the sheer cliff; 
seeing us look at him, he stood on one leg and gleefully 
clapped his hands. 

It is said that a Navajo fell off the cliff once and was 
killed, and we passed by a little stick with attached le 
feathers set in the rock at a point where a Moki child fell 
and was badly injured. These were the only accidents we 
heard of. Generations of life on these dangerous heights 
have produced children with the fearlessness and nty 
of action of acrobats or wild-cats. 

The babes climb up the ladders before they can walk, 
and the dogs and chickens follow them. The copings of 
the walls of the lower houses reach to the upper chambers, 
and the babes come and go on these perilous stairways. 

The mesa of Walpi is a bare promontory of rock, which 
narrows to barely twenty feet in width between the mid- 
die village and Walpi proper. The feet of thousands of 
men and women, dead and absolutely forgotten, have worn 


- deep paths into the bleak, wind-gwept rock. For hun- 


dreds of years all water used in these villages has been 
carried by complaining, grieving old women up the steep 
trail from ‘‘ Kanilba spring,” and others less accessible. 

There are three villages upon this rocky height— Walpi 
(most ancient), Si-Chom-avi, and Ha-no. The first two 
villages are Ho-pi (Hopee), “‘ Peaceful people” (they never 
call themselves ‘‘Moki”). They speak the same lan- 
guage, but Ha-no, the village nearest the trail, is Tewan, 
and its people speak the lnnguage of the Rio Grande 
pueblos. Polaka, the leading citizen, told me how they 
came to be there: 

‘**My people came from the East. Ho-pee say: ‘ You 
stay here’; allee time keep trail; fight. Navajo no come, 
Ute nocome. We give you land, we glad you here!” 

So for many, many years Ha-no has kept the trail. They 
speak the Ho-pi tongue now, but they keep up their own 
language, and their women dress like the women of Isleta 
and Acoma. They are also more p ive, readier to 
take on the white man’s manners and ideas. They wear 
more of the white man’s clothing, and more of them go 
down to live in houses on the plain. 

Some of the leading men of Ha-no look upon the Snake 
ceremony with a sneer, but mainly the Ha-no people, and 
even the Navajos look upon it with respect, and many 
come long distances to see it. 

The second day of my stay in Ha-no was the sixth day 
of the ceremony, and the fourth and last of the snake hunt, 
and I was determined to see the Snake-priests come in. I 
stationed myself on the eastern edge of the mesa, and 
searched the ‘‘ world quarter” from whence they were to 
come. It was after five o'clock before I perceived the first 
one of the returning priests. He was far onthe main 
mesa, outlined on the sky like a minute brown pin. Down 
on the plain soon others appeared, small as ants, now seen, 
now lost behind the rocks. Mysteriously, silently, 2 score 
had appeared, and were centring slowly and through de- 
vious paths toward the trail 

In the village there was suppressed excitement. The 
roofs grew thick with people. The word passed along, 
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faces. The wild son 


‘The Snake-men are coming!” I lhuriied back to the nar- 
row point between Walpi and the middle village in order 
that the men should pass very near me. I wished to study 
their faces at close range. 

Soon they came, a red-brown slow serpent, winding 
slowly over the trail. They were thirty-three in number. 
They came in silence, led by Kopeli, the handsome high- 
priest. His beautiful body was a splendid thing to see, 
and his handsome face was grave and reserved. They all 
had a serious and intent air, and the old men were ve 
weary. Their feet made no noise on the bare rocks. Their 
naked limbs glowed and glistened, and their splendid bair 
flowed in dark masses down their backs. All carried snakes 
in little buckskin bags, which they held in their right 
hands, The snakes made no noise. As they passed, the 
people all fell silent, out of respect for the hunters and 
their great office. At the kiva of the Snakes they laid 
down their sticks and hoes, and retaining the snake- whips 
and snake-scrips, disappeared one by one into the cistern- 
like chamber. It was just sundown; the wearisome hunt 
for snakes was over for two ycars—one day to the north, 
one to west, one to the south, and this to cast. 

As I stood watching them enter the kiva an o]d man on 
one of the roofs suddenly rose and stood against the sky, 
and began to call, in a measured voice like a New England 
town-crier, words which meant: ‘* Let all the ple of 
Walpi listen. The Americans are coming to the snake- 
dance, therefore sweep and clean out the dirt, that we may 
not be ashamed. The snake-dance is now but three days 
off. Let everybody prepare.” 

All dlong the street of the cliff young women were al- 
ready raising a dust. The men were returning from the 
fields. with burros Jaden with juniper branches, and also 
with corn and meat. Old women were toiling slowly up 
the paths with wood or water on their backs. 

As I turned and looked back upon Walpi it was like 

some city at the end of the world. Out of the narrow, 
rocky ridge it rose in square piles, bristling with long 
ladders and peopled with dim alien figures. A purple 
mist was between it and me; beyond it a sunset sky, 
built of orange and flame-colored clouds, glowed with 
dull diffused fire. The great dim shapes of the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains rose in the west, shadowy, blue, avd 
soft, and over them Venus burned in sudden light. 
“The town looked time-worn and steadfast as the cliff 
itself, and as strange as the shadowed side of the moon. 
In no other place could the mystic rites of the Snake ser- 
vice be. Here it all seemed fitting and proper. 

We ate our supper again upon the floor, and then we 
sat in the plaza, while the light went out in the sky, and 
the people came out upon the roofs, bringing their blank- 
ets to make their beds. The air was soft and cool, with- 
out being chill; and in the sky the stars thickened. The 
soft laughter of girls, the romping of children, continued 
until nine o'clock; then all voices ceased. Save the dogs’! 
The Sogn thare were millions of them. They tore the 
air to shreds with their sharp wolfish yelping and howl- 
ing. Just as the sweet silence was sending us off into 
sleep, some wakeful pup imagined he smelled a white 
man, and his yelp brought millions and other millions of 
yapping whelps to cry out and circle about the plaza before 
our window, They wore out at last, and sleep came. 


In the white-yellow dawn I heard a clear cry four times 
repeated. It was the crier in Walpi announcing the Ante- 
lope race, which was to tuke place at sunrise on the east 
side of the mesa, I dressed hurriedly, and reached the 
cliff edge in time to see the brown runners start from a 
point far down in the dim valley and come up the trail 
to the kiva. Then I went back to a breakfast of bacon 
and coffee and bread, which I ate on the floor in company 
with the sculptorand the painter. The village was siill 
quite free from white people, for the dance ut the sacred 
rock was stil] three days away. 

Meanwhile, in the secret underground chambers, mys- 
terious and solemn rites were being carried forward. An 
emblematic altar was being drawn in colored sand upon 
the floor of the kiva—a reries of intricate symbols which 
set forth the fundamentals of their religious ideas, and in 
the Chamber of the Antelopes the story of Tiyo, the tribal 
Siegfried, was being dramatized. One of the mnost mys- 
terious of these ceremonies is the dance of the Bear-man, 
to the accompaniment of a swift, strong chorus. This 
takes place with the Antelopes as spectators, and is an 
impressive and splendid grouping of the devout priests. 
Of its meaning little is known. 

Dr. Fewkes thus describes it. ‘‘ Kopeli sat at one side 
of the room, muffied in a Navajo blanket, over which was 
thrown a white buckskin. . For some time all present 
oc pi the most profound silence, the Snake-priests 

10lding their whips in a vertical position. Kopeli snid a 
short prayer, after which the rattles were taken up, and 
for a few moments nothing was heard but the noise of 
these instruments. As this continucd all began to sing, 
at first in a low mumble, then the voices increased in 
volume, until they broke into a wild song, 

** Wiki, who sat near the entrance to the dressing-room, 
threw a pinch of men] across the floor to indicate a path- 
way for the strange actor, who immediately emerged 
from behind the screen. ... He hobbled into the room, 
assuming a squattin —" and swaying back and forth 
like a bear on its, hi gs. He wore a great bunch of red 
feathers on his head and smaller tufis on his shoulders, 
and his face was covered with paint.... He went up to 
Kopeli in a squatting posture and drew a vine-stalk from 
under the Snake-chicf's blanket. He then went from one 
to another of the novices, thrusting the stalk in their 
continued while he danced back 
toward the screen and disappeared. He appeared a sec- 
ond time with almost the same actions, save that he drew 
from beneath Kopeli's blanket a live snake.” During all 
this time Kopeli sat like a statue, silent and motionless. 

In the story of Tiyo, its adventurous youth, is found 
the reason for the use of snakes in the ceremony. Tiyo 
(so the tale runs) was a wonderful young hunter, who 
long ago went down the Grand Cafion of the Colorado to 
the ocean in order to see where the waters ran to. His 
foing was sad and wonderful, his return triumphant. 

herefore he is remembered by his people as the Saxons 
remembered Beowulf. In his long wanderings he was 
wed to two sisters. The children of the elder wife were 
turned into snakes. No special reason is assigned — it 
just hap so. Therefore the Hopi people dramati- 
cally continue to call the snakes ‘‘ elder brothers.” There- 
fore also they go forth with much labor to bring them in 
to participate in the dance. 
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SNAKE-PRIESTS GOING DOWN ONE OF THE TRAILS IN THE SNAKE HUNT. 
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There is no snake worship in this; it is doubtful if the 
snake is considered: (by the younger priests) to be other 
than a beast, but they respect him because he is a part 
of a story which they love to celebrate. Most of them 
regard*him possibly as a. messenger. Generally they 
avoid killing him, but they do sometimes crush the rat- 
tlesnake I was told by the young men of Ha-no. 

In the Antclope kiva the sixtcen weird songs were sup 
at noon as upon other days, and I sat in the shadow o 
the house walis to listen to them. 

They began on a low, humming key and passed to 
abrupt upward - leaping cadences ; then fell to a deep, 
stern snarl. A rattle was shaken in time to the first series 
of eight, but was silent at the beginning of the second 
series. Between the ending of the first eight songs and 
the beginning of the series which followed, a boy caine 
out, with head held down and eyes squinted as if at sight 
of a bright light. He was deeply excited by it all, very 
much oppressed with the responsibility thrust upon him. 
He was, in fact, the impersonator of Tiyo. Each song 
ended on a low key. a deep nasal hum, and began again 
on a higher key. The sounds of the opening were ap- 
parently these: Ha-a-aa-hay-cc, Ha-aa-hay-ce — passing 
then to other more complicated phrases. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the tenth song, a whizzing, 
booming sound, like wind and thunder mixed, was heard 
in the kiva, and an old man came out and gravely swun 
two whizzers, each made of a flat piece of wood suspen 
on stout cords. He succeeded in making a sound which 
undoubtedly typified wind and rain and thunder. In the 
twelfth song no tapping was heard. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth the shaking of the rain rattle began again, 
ominous, slow, quickening as the song proceeded, becom- 
ing slow and solemn again as the series of songs ended on 
a low, slow, throbbing strain. 

The courier, a magnificent young man, emerged, dressed 
in ceremonial garments and carrying in his hand several 


pahoe or prayer sticks. He looked neither to the right nor . 


to the left, but started on a run down the mesa to the north, 
circled to the south, and so to the east. At the south we 
saw him running swiftly along the trail to a rock about 
half a mile from the foot of the mesa. Here he stopped, 
knelt down, lifted a stone, sprinkled some meal within a 
cavity, — the paho there, replaced the stone, and re- 
mained kneeling in prayer. It was an im ive thing to. 
see this fleet, strong young fellow kneeling there in the 


sunlight in memory of some ancient of days. He arose, 
— like a hawk’'s shatlow round the end of the mesa 
to the east, placed his third paho in the castern shrine, 
repeated his prayer, and so to the north. This part of 
the ceremony is a beautiful and touching one, 

For seven successive days this courier is sent out, bear- 
ing the prayers of the priests and the personal prayers of 
those who care to send a private paho with him. On the 
first day his circuit is nearly twenty-five miles in extent. 
The next day bis circuit is a little nearer, until on the sev- 
enth day the circuit is within the limits of Walpi itself. 
The first circuit is outside of all the cultivated fields, and 
the idea is to toll the rain clouds in upon the fields, 
—_ day nearer, until at last they are to cover the town 

tseit. 

The courier wears his black hair flowing down over his 
shoulders, ‘* because the rain clouds wear their tresses so,” 
He makes the wide circuit ‘‘in order that the rain clouds 
which live far away may hear the prayers of the people 
and come nearer.” Then when they have heard the pray- 
ers of the people they will certainly not refuse to visit 
the fields, and so, on the days following, he brings them to 
the peach orchards, and ut to the slopes of the mesa in 
order that the springs and the wells may not go dry. ° 

I would not have this man or the priests who send him 
forth lose faith in the efficacy of his prayers. Certainly 
it is all beautiful and not more absurd or artificial than 
many of the customs and ceremonies of more civilized 


peoples. 

The morning of the eighth day ps to a beautiful, 
happy, ex and breezy forenoon, like a September day 
in lowa. The men did not go to work as usual. 
women were very busy making piké (a sort of blue bread, 
thin as tissue-paper) and making stews and bringivg fruit 
from the storehouses. They built fires in the ovens, and 
spread the thin dough over a flat piece of stone which 
served as baking-pan. In this way great sheets of thin, 
crackling bread were baked and piled high on the floor 
inside of every kiva. The 
armfuls of this pastry rolled into long sticks and corded 
up like cob-houses, which they stacked away in the inner 
room, ready to be carried to feast at sundown. 


The children put on their school clothes. The women 
were all freshly washed, their heads glistening, their hair , 
nicely dressed. The children went about eating boiled 
corn, in celebration of the day. A roaring wind swept up 
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came into my room with. 


from the south, swirling sand and the smoke from the 
fire-pots round the rocks. 

On the plaza in Walpi a dist, or sacred tent of cotton- 
wood boughs, had ont 
was being dug by the men. After it was about two feet 
deep a board was set in. Then a couple of stones and a 
second board; the latter, being covered with dirt, was made 
level with the ground. In kisi were placed corn and 
vines aud rushes. The Aisi was bound with a canvas 


sheet. Anciently a buffalo-skin was used for this purpose. | 


At about a quarter to six the Antelope - priests came 
out in procession from their kiva and four times 
around the plaza, singing as they marched. They were 
fifteen in number, including two litile children. Each 
man, as he the board set in the ground, stumped 
u it with vigorous action, and the little novices cup- 
ningly did the same. They were dressed in archaic cere- 
mouial ts and ca ratiles. At the end of the 
fourth circuit they ranged themselves on cach side of the 
kisi, still continuing their low singing. The Suake- priests 
now came in, thirty-three in number, and also circled four 
times around the pluza, stamping bard upon the board as 
they passed. They then lined up before the Antelope- 

‘8, and facing each other thus, the Snakes kept time 
with their ratiles to the singing of the Anteclopes. 

The song, though without special passion, was stron 
and manly, with many deep falling cadences. It ha 
the movement of a march. During this part of the cere- 
mony I could not but feel the dignity and earnestness of 
the whole scene, The Snake-priesis shook their whips 
in quivering action in time to the rattles, and stam 


- with the right foot. Suddenly the asperger stood before 


the kisi and flung some mysterious liquid to the four car- 
dinal points. Then Kopeli and the priest who stood next 
him locked arms and approached the kisi. They stooped, 
and when they rose Kopeli carried in his mouth a stalk of 
corn. Thus they danced slowly forward and back be- 
fore the kiss. opeli dropped the cern, and, changin 
laces with his Antelope compauion, once again Seueed 
fore the kiss, the Antelope holding a vine in his mouth. 
Meanwhile the Antelupes continued their song. 

After passing several times before the kisi in this way, 
the two priests returned to the head of the line, the Ante- 
lopes sang another song, and the Snakes rapidly circled 
the plaza, striking the board as before, and after the fourth 
circuit passed out and entered the kiva, The line of An- 
telopes, still singing and shaking their rattles, made the 
circuit of the plaza and also passed out, leaving the old 
man with the whizzer to follow. 

« This is the corn-dance which always precedes the snake- 
dance. When one comes to understand the significance 
of all these little ceremonies they grow more and more 
pathetic. Corn meal is their sacred offering. Cotton- 
wood-trees are precious in their eyes because they belong 
to the watercourses. So turtle-shells and water-worn 
roots of trees or stones are kept asif sacred. The need of 
water is ever present with these people, and their cere- 
monies all pray for rain upon their corn and vines. The 


-decorations upon many of their garments and utensils are 


made up of conventional symbols representing rain clouds, 
falling rain, and lightning. 


. Early: on the of the ninth day an I bo 
go run; much mans.” 

-When L eame out into the trail ou the bare ledge be- 
tween ‘Walpi and the two other villages, the jaa 
was ablaze with rose-pink, purplé, and yellow-green; 
ledge was like the prow of a ship sailing in a sea of glori- 
ous color. Young girls in gay shawls and fresb clean 
blue-black skirts were filing down the oP paths to the 
north of Walpi. They were accompanied by little boys, 
naked, and painted, like the Snake chiefs, in symbolic de- 

Some of the lads carried cornstalks of delicious 
greepness, others bore melovs and flowers. The girls 
were empty-banded. 

I-scrambled down the trail, which wound among buge 
rocks of sandstone that in some fur time had tumbled from 
the cliff. At one point it dropped through a chimneylike 
erevice and came out at last on low 8 hills covered 
sparsely with grease-wood and skuuk-weed. 

On cither side of the trail the young people were drawn 
up, the little lads shivering and excited, the girls chatter-, 
ing among themselves, The girls wore their hair either 
drawn forward over the forehead in a peculiar horn, or 
flowing loosely down their backs. None of them wore it 
as on days before—in side whorls. 

There came past me a magnificent youth of about eigh- 
teen years ofage, naked with the exception of moccasins 
and a decorated loin-cloth. He was one of my neighbors 
in Ha-no. He recognized me with a smile, though per 
not be sure I ized him in the midst of his paint and 
finery. He wore bracelets of willow twigs about his arms, 
was painted with clay, and carried a bell at his belt. He 
also carried ip one hand a splendid squash flower, and in 
the dark hair of his forehead a wild sunflower shoue like 
a golden star, ificently decorative in effect. 

he shivering lads were jumping to warm themselves 
as Icame up. The sun had risev and bad struck across 
the beautifully mottled valley floor, and had lighted into 
burning gold the second mesa, Mashongnavi, but it had 
not yet taken the chill from the air, Above on the high 
cliff, looking like swarming midgets, the villagers and 
their visitors were assembled. ‘Their chatiecr could be 
heard faintly. 

A long, echoing, musical cry arose. It was the man at 
the goal age the coming of the racers. The lads 
sprang up. The girls laughingly ranged themselves along 
the trail. As the runners came, uttering joyous cries, 
their brown bodies shining, their long hair flowing, the 
maidens sprang before them in the trail and sought to 
wrest from them the corn-branches which they bore. 
The runners dodged in the effort to escape, until a favorite 
maiden met them, whereupon they allowed themselves to 
be robbed, notwithstanding their etruggles and apparently 
fierce outcries, then sped on empty-handed up the precip- 
itous trail. 

They came in a long, straggling file, nearly forty of 
them. They bad rushed four miles at top speed, but they 
mounted the trail toward Walpi with incredible celerity. 
As they Pomp me their long hair waved up at the sides 
in.a peculiar and beautiful f age. I have never seen any- 
thing finer in the way of motion. As they reached the 
summit other shouts arose, for other maidens Were waiting 
to set upon those who still bore their cornstalks in triumph. 

The laughter died away ; the crowd scattered ; the slower 


uilt, and before it an oblong hole . 
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runners crawled up the path, bringing.up the-rear; the 
maidens from Ha-no, with backward ‘glances, made off 
toward the north, bearing the trophies they-had wrested 
from the young men. — . 

There was something superb in all. this — something 
natural, strong, and wh me. The bodies of the racers 
had the rich coloring of bronze lit by flame. bey ran 
with the chest thrown out and with a light step, which 
only three hundred years of daily climbing to and fro on 
this cliff could give. It was like seeing one of the old 
There must also be some special .meaning 
in the action of the maidens in snatching the corn from 
the runners. Perhaps,as in the old Roman games, it was 
an earnest of fertility and prosperity. ‘ 

Up at the kiva, in the middle of the day, the wonderful 
ceremony of washing the snakes’ took place. This cere- 
mony is the most secret and sacred of all, It has been 
witnessed by few white men. It was impossible, there- 
fore, for me to do more than to sit near the kiva and-to 
hear the singing and the wild shouts accompanying it. 

The ceremony began with the low sound of rattles, then 
a low, guttural chant arose—a peculiar, nasal, booming 
chant. The words of this , as of many others in the 
ceremony, are archaic; their meaning is not known even 
to the singers. At times there came a pause, during which 
the rattle made a sound like the patter of rain or hail fall- 
ing on dry leaves. Then the voice of an old man sounded 
alone, in a high, weird cadence; then all the voices to- 
gether, with one voice reciting in the midst of it. At in- 
tervals the song rose to a deep, wild outburst, followed 
by fierce shrill yells like the yelp of a pack of wolves. It 
was at this point, as Dr. Fewkes informed me, that the 
snakes, caught up a7 ee naked hands of the priests, were 
dipped in the medicine - bowl and hurled upon the dry 
sand of the altar. 

After each outburst the music sank again to the low, 
a chant. Within, Dr. Fewkes sat among the shout- 
ng and singing priests, watching nearly a hundred snakes 
us they were hurled across the sand altar, or as they 
writhed and coiled in the hands of these wonderful men. 
This is perhaps the most complete survival of the olden 
days to be found among American Indians. 

A solemn voice recited a prayer. Then the singing be- 
gan again and died to a low murmur, and the continu- 
ous soft shaking of the rattle announced the completion 
of this ceremony, more wonderful even than the public 
dance with the snakes on the plaza. When all was silent 
below, an old man came up from the kiva holding a bowl 


. in his left hand and a bear’s.foot in the other. He dipped 


the bear claws into the bowl and sprinkled the four quar- 
ters of the globe. . 

Over beyond, the plain lay with its warm, russet grass, 
its deep blue peaceful hills, and the tender sky was filled 
with white and rose-purple clouds. Below men sat to 
mix this strange potion in the dark, in the reek of the 
effiluvia from a hundred reptiles. Such is the power of 
the past over men. Dr. Fewkes came up a little later 
bearing the marks of clay upon his face, which they had 
given him in token of their acceptance of him among 
their order. He told me that they handled the snakes 
with perfect freedom and with seeming carelessness, 
though many of the snakes were rattlesnakes, 

And yet, sitting there, with those strange flat-topped 
houses round me, with naked brown men coming and 
going, it all seemed natural and historical—a fact in the 


DANCE OF THE BEAR-MAN BEFORE KOPRLL 


midst of the town and the people. All-about, the children 


romped with apparently small regard for the priests or 


.the-snake terror; and yet it was noticed they did not dis- 


obey the command of the priests to keep away from the 
roof of the Snake chamber. | ee 
At five o’clock. the plaza sacred rock 
was heaped and _ piled.with people.: were repre- 
sentatives from the other six villages; there were cow- 
boys from southern Colorado_and:from. Holbrook ; there 
were Navajos from the .great reservation .to. the east; 
there were reporters for. Eastern papers; there,were scien- 
tists from Boston, New. York, and Chicago ;. there were 
teachers from the Moki school at Keams Cafion. ‘ 

Upon every cornice, every roof, every adobe balcony, 
the Mokis themselves were gathered, attired.in the most 
brilliant and the quaintest costumes. The building rising 
against the deep blue cloudless sky..covered with these 
barbaric colors, made.a,picture worthy the brush of.the 
finest artist.. As a painter said, <‘ It was a Salon picture.” 
Nothing can be compared with it except ibly the final 
feast of Holy.Week.in some interior Mexican town. The 
white people laughed, the dogs and children made tumult, 
while the crowd waited pny | the incoming of the 
Snake-men. Below on the valley floor the cloud shadows 
floated like boats on « yellow sea. 

As I stood near the kisi of cottonwood bonghs a man 
passed me with a bag containing something heavy; for 
an instant I could not realize that the bag contained snakes; 
he handled it as if it contained sand, and the reptiles made 
no noise. So matter of fact were his actions, few obseryéd 
his entrance. I returned to the kiva and waited the com- 
ing of the priests. Two children emerged first from the 
Antelope kiva, little tots hardly more than five or six 
ce of age, striped like their ekiers with kaoline, with 
ittle chins whitened and foreheads blackened, with strin 
of beads looped about their necks and rattles in their hands. 
The little fellows ranged themselves up near the corner of 
the nearest house and waited the coming of their elders. 
It was wonderful to see with what dignity these chubby lit- 
tle babes bore themselves. They did not allow themselves 
to smile nor to notice the other youngsters about them. 

The asperger came next,an old man carrying a bow! of 
charm liquid. While the rest climbed out behind him, he 
busied himself in sprinkling the way to the Snake kiva; the 
other Antelopes following scattered from their right band 
a pinch of meal into the open door of the Snake kiva. The 
rear was brought up by the whizzer, an old man dressed 
in completely archaic costume, carrying two small pieces 
of board attached to strings. These he whirled sharply, . 
making a sound thunder and wind. 

After they had all passed through the narrow strect out 
— the plaza, the Snake-priests came up from below. 

y took down the sign which hung upon the ladder, 

and which was always — during the last four days 
of their occupancy of the kiva, and slowly formed into 
line. Each man had the upper part of his te blackened 
and the lower part of the face whitened. Each carried a 
bunch of eagle feathers in his hair, and from his belt 
behind streamed the complete skin of a fox. Each wore 
a short cotton kilt, ornamented with a figure of the Great 


_Plumed Serpent. Many of them, if not all of them, wore 


upon the right Jeg a small turtle-shell rattle. Their whole 
dress was splendidly barbaric, and their faces were very 
intent, almost solemn. re was, however, no sign of 


abnormal excitement. They talked among themselves in 
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low tones, and ranged themselves in line. There were no 
signs of hypnotism, and no sign of the strain under which 
they. had been. laboring for nine successive days. 

At a‘signal from the leader, Kopeli, they entered the 
plaza.in single. file, on a rapid walk, and after circling 
the ,plaza, ranged themselves in a slightly curved line be- 
fore the.tent of cottonwood hs in which the snakes 
were placed.and on each side of which the fifteen Antelope- 

riests stood.in line a wild and guttural chant. It 
; as almost a repetition of the corn-dance of the day be- 
ore. 
Standing thus, the Snake chiefs shook their snake- whips 
with a peculiar on atpire action, in time to the rattles and 
the chanting of the Antelopes,stamping alse with the right 
foot, The whole line swayed rhythmically as they rose 
and fell in:this.measured step from the right foot to the 
left. Tlie song changed to a deep, musica], humming sound; 
the rger stood before the dist asperging to the cardi- 
nal points. The Snake-men did not sing at any time. 

A wilder hum arose, a portentous, guttural, snarling 
sound; which soon to a strong, manly, marching 
chant, full of sudden, deep-falling, stern cadences. ‘Then 
Kopeli, the Snake chief, and the one second to him joined 
arms and danced slowly down before the kisi. They 
stopped, and when they rose Kopeli held in his mouth a 
snake. His companion placed his left arm over the Snake- 
chief's shoulders, and together they turned, circling to the 
left. The snake bung quietly from the Snake-priest’s 
mouth. It was held at about nine inches from the head. 
Behind him walked the third man, the snake-gatherer. © 
They passed with a quick, strong step, one might almost 
say with a lope, in time to the singing. 

mmediately behind came another group, the snake-car- 
rier holding an entire snake in his mouth, the head pro- 
truding about an inch. These two were followed_by a 
third man, the snake-gatherer; and soon the entire line of 
thirty-three Snake-priests had broken into eleven groups 
and were circling the plaza, one man in exch p carry- 
ing from one to three spnkes in his mouth. e sing 
continued, siern and swift like a strong stream, an al 
though at timés the dancers lost step to music, in gen- 
eral they may be said to have retained thtiughout all the 
rush of mé¥ t a tolerable accuracy of/ebythm. A 
group of wo stood near and threw sacyed meal upon 
the men as they passed. They kept far from contact, I 
observed. Theexcitement of the spectatorsincreased. I 
ames close to the circle of dancing priests to study their 


One man 1 with an enormous bull snake in his 
mouth. Its tail hung down tohisknee, Each suake-car- 
rier danced with his eyes closed and his chin thrust for- 
ward. The reasons for this were obvious. The Tittle 
snakes were the most vicious, and struck repeatedly at the 
eyes and cheeks of the priests. Several of them seized 
upon the skin, and held on until brushed away by the 
whip of the “hugger.” In every case which I observed 
the rattlesnakes hung peaceful, and! without any action 
whatever, from the mouths of the dancers,and only struck 
or coiled to strike after falling upon the bare rock. Their 
coats seemed dry and dusty. 

One man went by with two large rattlesnakes in his 
mouth. Another held a rattiesnake and two larger bull 
snakes between his lips; and a third priest, to silence all 
question of his superiority, crowded into his mouth four 
snakes! The gatherer who followed him held in the fin- 
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rs of his left band six or eight snakes, strung like pieces 
of rope. In fact, they all handled the snakes precisely 
if they were skeins of yarn, with the single exception of 
the moment when they snatched them from the-ground. 

Once or twice there was a brief struggle between the 
snake-gatherer and the fallen snake. In every case which 
I observed the snake-gatherer brushed the snake with the 
feathers of his snake-whip until he uncoiled and straight- 
ened out to run. After the gatherer picked him up he 
was as helpless as if dead. | 

As the dance went on, the excitement grew. The clink 
of metal fringes and the patter of ratties filled the ear. 
The snakes dashed into the crowd, shouts and screams and 
laughter rose, but the wary snake-gatherer in every case 
caught the snake before it passed out of reach. In one or 
two instances when a rattlesnake ran toward the women 


with their basket plaques of meal, they broke into wild . 


screams and ran. Evidently they feared the rattlesnakes 
quite as much as any of the white women. At last, so deep 
was my interest to see, I lost all sense of hearing. 

all moved likefigures in a dream. - 

During ai this time, whatever the outcrieaamong the 
spectators, wititever the screams 6r laughter among: the 
women with the meal, the Snake-priests, intent and grave, 
showed no trace whatever of excitement. It is xbsurd to 
speak of hypnotism or frenzy of any kind. They were 
not in the slightest degree moved either to fear or laughter, 
or even to the point of being hastened or retarded by the 
presence of the white man. They had a religious duty to 
perform, and they were carrying it forward, intent, mas- 
terful, solemn, and perfectly silent. Incredible, thrilling, 
savage, and dangerous as it appeared to us, to them 
was a world-old religious ceremonial. 7 

At last, when all the snakes had been carried, and when 
each snake- rer held in bis hand huge bundles of the 
apparently inert serpents, the Antelopes and the snake- 
=— formed a:swift circle. As they waited, Kopeli 

rew a circle of meal upon the ground, and all the snakes 
were thrown in a tangled writhing heap within this 
circle. Then the women. rushed timorously forward and 
scattered meal over the writhing mass. Then, most wou 
derful of all, beforé the swiftest serpent could escape; the 
priests snatched them.up in. handfuls,-and started with 
them down the sides of the mesa. In ap incredibly short 
\ime every snake had been whipped from the ground and 
was in the hands of these runners. Each man carried 
from eight to twelve, indiscriminately snatched up. This 
whole action of heaping the snakes within the circle, cov- 
cring them with meal, and snatching them up again was all 
done in the space of a few seconds. 

The snakes, ‘the elder brothers,” had taken part.in the 
dance, their heads had been sprinkled with meal, the 
prayers to the gods had been whispered to them: they were 
now to return to the fields to carry the messages of the 
Snake-priests to the gods of rain and of plenty. 

Down the southern side of the mesa stood to watch 
speed o ts down the precipitous slopes and out over 
the sandy foot-hills. At a distance possibly of half sa 
mile from the foot of the mesa, under a huge rock, they 
knelt down, uttered a little prayer, and released the 
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snakes. In reteveiag they mounted the sleep paths with 


almost undiminished . -Other runners -went.to the 
east, to the south, and to the west. In twenty niinutes 
from the time the Snake-priests had ibemselves be- 
fore. the kiss, a hundred snakes, half of rattlesnakes, 
had been carried around the plaza in the mouths of eleven 
men, had been dropped upon the floor of the plaza, recov- 
ered by the snake-gatherers, thrown into a heap, sprinkled 


with meal, snatched up by cight men, and carried back 


to the open country. During this time no one had been 
bitten, no smallest snake bad escaped in the crowd which 
closely crowded upon the Snake-priesis, and, so far as 
could be told, no ill thing had occurred. This was the 
climax of the incredible, and I could not believe it had I 
not witnessed it. As 1 look back upon it, it is akin tothe 
sense-defying action of dreams. 7 
Meanwhile the Antelopes had calmly finisled their 
singing and had marched back to the Antelepe kiva. 


- The remaining Snake-priests had also retired to their kiva, 


and were divesting themselves of their snake-whips and 
ratiles, and other removable parts of their regalia. ; 
There now occurred a singular scene on the north side 


of the village; on the edge of the cliff. This was the 
'. vomiting of the priests. 
ialght: certainly it isan unusual thing to see thirty men 


t has been called a ludicrous 


nking an emetic at the same moment. But I felt little 
inclination to langh, for it showed how severe had been 
the strain upon the devotees. It was nojoke. They had 
been fasting for thirty-six hours. They had been. forced 
to live for five or six days with a hundred snakes in a 


close eens chamber. They had held the writh- 
of f 


ing bodies rom five to twelve snakes in their mouths. 
They may have been bi'ten by the snakes. Whatever the 


purpose of this retching, certainly it was a grim and he- 


roic treatment. They through it with so much 
of dignity as any man may. They made.no talk amo 
themselves or to those standing about. As in all the 
other ceremonies, they were composed, serious, and in- 
tent. 


This, however; was the final and severest part of the 
ceremony. They were now permitted to drink copiously 
of clean water. They also immediately unbeut. They 
smiled and greeted their acquaintances standing about. 
retty custom intervened. There came into 
their group five or six young girls, dangliters and sweet- 
hearts, we may suppose, to help the priests wash the paint 
from their bodies. It added a. fine touch of clean, sane 
domesticity to the scene. The girls had no sense of false 
shame. They laughed and chatted as they splashed the 
water over the glistening brown bodies of the men. It 
would be impossible to see elsewhere in America another 
such scene. It humanized these people. It-took away 
all feeling of savagery from these men. They were priests. 
They were performing in a traditional ceremony. 
ceremony itself had in it something of the barbarity of 
the olden time, but their plensant anid smiling faces as 
they received water from the hands of their women had 
no trace of ferocity left. 

The fitting close to this remarkable and in many re- 
spects beautiful drama and religious ccremony was the 


procession of women bearing gifts of bread anid meats to. 


the kiva. came with seriousness and revcrence, 
their uplifted hands steaming stews. piles of 
blue piki bread; and golden mush. This disappeare: 
down the kiva mouth, enough provision to last a hundred 
men a week. As it. was passed down, the name of the 
donor of each basket or basin was called out. The scene 
ronie me of a “donation party” in School District 

o. 7. . 

It took away all the horror and much of the grimness 


-of the snake-dance te see the smiling priests surrounded 


by these gentle women and their fragrant loaves anil 


Blews. The observer who rides up to the mesa at five 


o'clock to see the snake-dance, and after it is over rides 


‘back and away, carries with him an absolutely false idea 


of this dance and of these men, We who had lived with 
them in the village, and who met them after the war-paint 
was washed from their faces, know them for what they 
t, .langhter-loving, simple - minded, and 
peacefu 

_ Even ance itself to me was neither disgusting nor 
‘Im any way unduly exciting. It p ed as a matter of 
course, and not in a frenzy. I admired their skill, and I 
had no fear of results. hen they threw the snakes in 
the swarming heap | stood within twa paces of them, 
feeling not the slightest doubt but that every snake would 
be secured, and that the priests. would carry them back 
safely tothe plain. For had they not been doing this for 
a thousand years? And had not the skill been trans- 
mitted from father to son with the same absolute cer- 
tainty which marks the action of the cagle or the pan- 
ther? 


In the evening the air rang with merry shouts as the 
young maidens carried forward the game which was now 
to continue for three days—that is, the capture from the 
young men of whatever piece of calico or melo or pot- 
tery they might carry. It rounded out and completéd the 
day. iT tes ean idyl of the ceremony. It was, indeed, 
the poetry, and the drama, and the history, and the reli- 
gious tradition of this a The right interpretation 
of this peculiar ceremony will not leave out its solemn and 
béantiful and tender. phases. -It was impressive, it was 
exciting, bul it was not were at any point.. 

Ori ly a prayer for rain, it has come at length to 
include. something of druma, of story, and by alicge 
contains hints of the wanderings-of the people hundreds 
of years ago. It is also a festival and a time of smiling 
for these patient souls, io whom water is more precious 
‘than: pearls, and green leaves beyond beaten gold. . There 
is no reason why the snake-dance should be interfered 
with or condemned. e. 

The night came, soft and radiant, filled with the laugh- 
ter of girls, the shouts of the young racers, the hum of 
neighborly talk upon the roof-tops. A little later groups 
of young Navajos, encamped high on the houses, began a 
mysterious singing, wherein the voices of wolves and owls 
and wild-cats intermingled; in their silent intervals young 
Hopi singers replied in sweet, quavering, timoreus song. 
At ten o’clock the town was quiet, and overhead myri 
of stars flamed in majesty. 

There are few unpleasant recollections of Walpi Mesa 


its brave and cheerful people. 


CEREMONY OF WASHING THE SNAKES’ HEADS IN THE SNAKE KIVA. 
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WILLIAM DEAN “HOWELLS, 
AvTHor ‘or A Hazarn Or New Fortunes,” “THe Quauity 6F Mercy,” ETC. 


FTER all, it was rather a simple-hearted thing of 


Westover to have either hoped or feared v 
much for the V 


and does so perfectly. In the case of 


Vostrand some ladies who liked Westover and wished to | 


be civil to him asked her and ber daughter to other after- 
noon teas, shook hands with them at their coming, and 


said, when they went, they were sorry they must be going 


so soon. In the crowds le recognized them now a 
then, both of those who hed ti met them at Westover’s studio, 
and of those who had met them in Florence and Lausatine. 


But if these were mere] ple of fashion they were read- 
sae, whee the dullest among them 


ily rid of the Vost 
guickly peroeived not to be of their own sort, somehow, 


any of the ladies of Westover’s class made Genevieve - 
promise to let them paint her; and her beauty and her 
dances at the houses of 


ce availed for several large : 
ae daring spirits, where the daughters made a duty of 
ing partners for her, and discharged it conscientiously. 
wy never was an approach to more intimate hos- 
pitalities, and toward the end of February, when ‘good 
society in Boston goes southward to indulge a Lenten 
grief at Old Point Comfort, Genevieve had so many va- 
cant afternoons and evenings at her disposal that she 
could not have truthfully a previous 
ment to the invitations Jeff Durgin made her.. The 
were chiefly for the theatre, and Westover saw him wi 
her and her mother at different plays; he wondered how 
Jeff had caught on to the notion of asking Mrs. Vostrand 
to come with them. | 
Jeff's introductions at Westover’s tea had not been many 
and they had not availed him at all. He had been asked 
to no Boston houses, and when other students, whom he 
knew, were going in to dances. the whole winter he was 
socially.as quict, but for the Vostrands, as at the Mid- 
year Examinations. Westover could not resent the neglect 


/ of society in his case, and he could not find that he quite 


it; but he thought it characteristically nice of 
Mrs. Vostrand to make as much of the friendless fellow 
she He had pe doubt but her 
to management in every way, aD 
could sell sep to it that he did not become embarrassing 
.to her danghter or herself.. 
One day, after the east wind had ‘ceased to blow the 
breath of the ice-fields of Labrador against the New Eng- 
land coast,.and the buds on the trees along the mall be- 
tween the lawns of the avenue were venturing forth in a 
hardy experiment of the Boston , Mrs. Vostrand asked 
Westover. if she had told him that Mr. Vostran@ was act- 
ually ng on to Boston. He rejdiced with her in this 
and he reciprocated 
Mr. Vostrand had always had for a meeting with himself. 
A fortnight later, when the leaves had so far inured 
‘themselves to the weather as to have fully expanded, she 
announced another letter from Mr. Vostrand, saying that 
after all he shouki not-be able to come to Boston, 
hoped to bein New York before she sailed. 
**Sailed!” cried Westover. 
‘*Why, yes! Didn’t you know we were going to sail 
in J 8 thought I had told you!” 
on” 


‘*Why, yes. We must go out to poor Checco, now; 
Mr. Vostrand insists upon that. - If ever we are a united 
family again, Mr. Westover—if Mr. Vostrand can arrange 
his business, when Checco is ready to enter Harvard—I 
mean to take a house in Boston. I'm sure I should be 
contented to live nowhere else in America. The place 
has quite bewitched me—dear old, sober, charming Bos- 
ton! I’m sure I should like to live here all the rest of 
my life. But why in the world do people go out of town 
so early? Those houses over there have been shut for a 
whole month past!” 

They were sitting at Mrs. Vostrand’s window looking 
out on the avenue, where the pale globular electrics were 
swimming like jelly-fish in the clear evening air, and above 
the ranks of low trees tlie houses on the other side were 
close-shuttered from basement to attic. 

Westover answered, ‘‘Some go because they have such 
pleasant houses at the shore, and some because they want 
to dodge their taxes.” 

“To dodge their taxes?” she repeated, and he had to 
explain how if people were in their country houses before 
the ist of May they would not have to pay the per- 
sonal tax of the city; and she said that she would write 
that to Mr. Vostrand; it would be another point in fa- 
vor of Boston. Women, she declared, would never have 
thought of such a thing; and she denounced them as cul- 
pably ignorant of so many matters that concerned them, 
especially legal matters. ‘‘ And do you think,” she asked, 

. ** that Mr. Durgin will be a good lawyer? That he will— 
distinguish himself?” 

Westover thought it was rather a short cut to Jeff from 
the things they had been talking of, but if she wished to 
speak of him he had no reason to oppose her wish. “I've 
heard it’s all changed a good deal. There are still distin- 
— lawyers, and lawyers who get on, but they don’t 

istinguish themselves in the old way so much, and they 
get on best by becoming counsel for some powerful cor- 
poration.” 

“‘And you think he has talent?” she pursued. ‘‘For 
that, I mean.”’ 

**Oh, I don’t know,” said Westover. ‘I think he has 
a good head. He can do what he likes within certain 
limits, and the limits are not all on the side I used to 
fancy. He baffies me. But of late, I faticy you've seen 
rather more of him than I have.” 

**I have urged him to go more to you. But,” said Mrs. 
Vostrand, with a burst as of frankness, ‘‘he thinks you 
don’t like him.” 

“*He’s wrong,” said Westover. ‘But I might dislike 
him very much.” . 

“I see what you mean,” said Mrs. Vostrand, ‘‘and I’m 
glad you've been so frank with me. I’ve been so inter- 
ested in Mr. Durgin, so interested! 

* Begun in Weexry No. 2068. 
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“*Tsn’t he v oung?” 

This a bit. of indirection to Westover. 
But he answered directly enough. ‘‘ He’s rather old for a 
‘Sophomore, I believe. He’s twenty-two.” 

* And Genevieve istwenty. Mr. Wéstover, may I trust 
With thins hope Mrs. Vostrand 
ev ng, a. 

“It’s about Genevieve Her is 
her making a foreign m seems ' 
| a Sieed. And of course she’s very much exposed to 
t, living abroad so much with me, and I feel doubly 
-bound on that account to respect her father’s opin or 
even prejudices. Before we left Florence—in fact, last 
winter—there was a most delightful: young officer w 
‘to marry her. I don’t know that she cared anything for 
him, though he was everything that -J could have wished: 
| brilliant, accomplished; good ‘family; every- 
thing dut rich, and that was what Mr. V ob 
‘to; or, rather, he objected to putting up; as he cal it, 
the sum that Captain Grassi would have had to deposit 
with the government before he was allowed to marry. 
‘You know how it is with the poor fellows in the army, 
there; I don’t understand the process exactly, but 
gum is something like sixty thousand francs, I believe; 
and poor Gigi hadn't it: I always called him Gigi, but his 
name is Count: Luigi de’ Popolani Grassi; and he is de- 
scended from one of the old republican families of Flor- 
ence, ‘He is s0 nice! Mr. Vostrand was op to him 
from the beginning, and as soon as he | of the sixty 
thousand frances, be utterly refused. He called it buying 
a son-in-law, but I don’t see Why he need have looked at 
it in that light. However,” said Mrs. Vostrand, ‘‘it was 
broken off, and we left Florence,—more for poor Gigi's 
sake than for Genevieve's, I must say. He was quite 
heart-broken; I pitied him.” 

Her voice had a tender fall in the closing words, and 
Westover could fancy how sweet she would make her 
compassion to the young man. She began several sen- 
tences aimlessly, and he suggested, to eof the broken 
thread of her discourse rather than to offer consolation, 
while her eyes seemed to wander with her mind, and 
ranged the avenue up and down, “‘ Those foreign mar- 
riages are not always successful.” _ 

“No, they are not,” she assented. ‘‘ But don’t you 
think they're better with Italians than with Germans, for 
instance? 


_ “I don’t. suppose the Italians expect their wives to 
black their boots, but I’ve heard that they beat them, 
sometimes.” 

“‘ In exaggerated cases, perhaps they do,” Mrs. Vostrand 
admitied. ‘‘ And, of 


. 38] don’t know that she was bound to take you seriously, 


“there is-nothing, like purely | 


Weathver wondered how she really regatded her own 
marriage, but she never betrayed any consciousness of its 
variance from the type. 


XIX. 


A young couple came strolling down the avenue who 
to Westover’s artistic eye first typified grace and strength, 
and then to bis more personal perception identified them- 
selves as Genevieve Vostrand and Jeff Durgin. 

They faltered before one of the benches beside the mall, 
and he seemed to be begging her to sit down. She cast 
her eyes round till they must have caught the window of 
her mother’s camp then, as if she felt safe under it, 
she sank into the seat and Jeff put himself beside her. It 
was quite too early yet for the simple lovers who publicly 
notify their happiness by the embraces and hand-clasps 
every where evident in our parks and gardens; and a Bos- 
ton pair of social tradition would not have dreamed of 
sitting on a bench in Commonwealth Avenue at any hour. 
But two such alicns as Jeff and Miss Vostrand might vety 
well do so; and Westover sympathized with their bohe- 
mian impulse. 

Mrs. Vostrand and he watched them awhile, in talk that 
straggled away from them, and became more and more 
distraught in view of them. Jeff leaned forward, and 
drew on the ground with the point of his stick; Gene- 
vieve held her head motionless at a pensive droop. It 
was only their backs that Westover could see, and he 
could not of course make out a syllable of what was ef- 
fectively their silence; but all the same he began to feel 
as if he were peeping and eavesdrop ing. 

Mrs. Vostrand seemed not to share his feeling. and there 
was no reason why he should have it if she had not. He 
offered to go, but she said, No, no; he must not think of 
it till Genevieve came in; and she added some banalities 
about her always scolding when she had missed one of his 
calls; they could be so few, now, at the most. 

** Why, do you intend to go so soon?” he asked. 

She did not seem to hear him, and he could see that she 
was watching the young people intently. Jeff had turned 
his face up toward Genevieve, without lifting his 
and was saying something she suddenly shrank back from. 
She made a start as if to rise, but he pa out his hand in 

ngly, and she sank 
down again. But she slowly shook her at what he 
was saying, and turned her face toward him so that it 
ey her profile to the spectators. In that light and at 
distance it was impossible to do more than fancy any- 
thing fateful in the words which she seemed to be utter- 
ing; but Westover chose to fancy this. Jeff waited a 
moment in apparent silence, after she had spoken. He 
sat erect,and faced her, and this gave his profile, too. He 
must have spoken, for she shook her head again; and then, 
at other words from him, nodded assentingly. Then she 
listened motionlessly while he poured a rapid stream of 
visible but inaudible words. e put out his hand, as if 
to take hers, but she put it behind her; Westover could 
see it white there against the belt of her dark dress. 

Jeff went on more vehemently, but she remained stead- 
fast, slowly shaking her head. n he ended she spoke, 
and with something of his own energy; he made a gesture 
of submission, and when she rose, he rose too. She stood 
a moment, and with a gentle and almost entreating move- 
ment she put out her hand to him. He stood 
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‘down with both his hands resting on the top of his stick, 
as if ignoring her proffer. Then wg ep caught her 
hand, held it a moment, dropped it and walked quickly 
away without locking back. Genevieve’ran across the 
Jawn and roadway toward the house: 

“Oh, must you go?” Mrs. Vostrand said to Westover. 
He found that he had -probably risen in sympathy with 


Jeff's action. He was not aware of an intention of going, 
Mrs. V ostrand’s 


but he thought he had betier not correct 

error. 
Yes, I'really must, now,” he said. 
“Well, then,” she returned distractedly, “‘do come 


| He hurried out to avoid meeting Genevieve.. He passed 
her on the*public stairs of the house, but bé#aw that she 
did not recognize him in the dim light. ~ 


- Late that 44 age he was startled by s that seemed to 
be seeking: their-wa¥ up the stairs to his ing, and then 
by a heavy. kbock on his door. 


- He openef it, and confronted Jeff Durgin. 

- **May I cotme in, Mr. Westover?” he asked with un- 
wonted deference. 

‘* Yes, come in,” said Westover, with no relish, 
setting his door open, and then holding on to it a moment, 
‘as if he ‘hoped ‘that, having come in, Jeff might instantly 
go out n, 
~ His réluctance was lost upon Jeff, who said, uncon- 
scious of keeping his hat on, ‘‘I want to talk with you—I 
want to tell you something—” 

All right. Won't you sit down?” 

At this invitation Jeff seemed reminded to take his hat 
off, and he put it on the floor beside his chair. ‘I’m not 
dn a scrape, this time; or rather I’m in the worst kind of 
‘a scrape, though it isn’t the kind that you want bail for.” 

** Yes,” Westover prompted. 

“*I don’t know whether you’ve noticed —and if you 
haven't it don’t make any difference—that I've to 
—care a good deal for Miss Vostrand?” | 

Westover saw no reason why he should not be frank, 
and said, ‘‘Too much, I've fancied, sometimes for a stu- 
dent in his Sophomore year.” 

- “Yes, I know that. Well, it’s over, whether it was too 
much or too little.” He laughed in a joyless, helpless 
way, and looked deprecatingly at Westover. ‘I guess 
T’ve been making a fool of myself; that’s all.” 

‘* It's better to make a fool of one’s self than to make a 
‘fool of some one else,” said Westover, oracularly. 

_ * Yes,” said Jeff, apparently finding nothing more defi- 
nite in'the oracle than people commonly find in oracles. 
“** But I think,” be went on with a touch of bitterness, 
** that her mother might have told me she was 
«~or the same as en 


or to suppose you took yourself_so, at etd , and with 
our prospects in life. If you want to know, "— Westover 
tered, and then went on—*‘ she to be kind to you 
because she was afraid that you might think she didn’t 
take your — home second cabin in the right way; 
and one thing led to another. You mustn’t blame her for 
what’s happened.” 

Westover defended Mrs. Vostrand, but he did not feel 
strong in her defence; he was not sure that Durgin was 
quite wrong, absurd as he had been. He sat down and 
looked up at his visitor under his brows, ‘‘ What are you 
here for, Jeff. Not to complain of Mrs. Vostrand?” ' 

Jeff gave a short shamefaced laugh. ‘‘ No. it’s this. 
You’re such an old friend of Mrs. Vostrand’s that I 
thought she’d be pretty sure to tell you about it; and I 
wanted to ask—to ask—that you wouldn’t say anything 
to mother.” 

“You area boy! I shouldn't think of meddling with 
your affairs,” said Westover; he got up again, and Jeff 
rose too. 

Before noon the next day, a district messenger brought 
Westover a letter which easily knew, from the now 
belated tall angular hand, to be from Mrs. Vostrand. It 
announced on a much criss-crossed little sheet that she 
and Genevieve were inconsolably taking a very sudden 
departure, and were going on the twelve-o’clock train to 
New York, where Mr. Vostrand was to meet them. ‘In 

rd to that affair which I mentioned last night, he 

withdraws his objections (we have had an overnight 
telegram) and so I suppose all will go well. I cannot tell 
= how sorry we both are not to see you again; you 

ve been such a dear good friend to us; and if you don’t 
hear from us again at New York, you will from the otber 
side. Genevieve had some very strange news when she 
came in, and we both feel very sorry for the poor youn 
fellow. You must console him from us all you can. 
did not know before bow much she was attached to Gigi; 
but it turned out very fortunately that she could say 
considered herself bound to him, and did everything to 
save Mr. D.’s feelings.” 


XX. 


Westover was not at Lion’s Head again until the sum- 
mer before Jeff’s graduation. In the mean time the hotel 
had grown like a living thing. He could not have ima- 

wings in connection with the main edifice, but it had 

put forth wings, one that sheltered a new and en 
dining-room, with two stories of chambers above, and an- 
other that hovered a parlor and hall-room under a like 
provision of chambers. An ell had been pushed back on 
the level behind the house; the barn had been moved 
farther to the southward, and on its old site a laundry 
built, with quarters for the help over it. All had been 
carefully, frugally, yet sufficiently done, and Westover 
was not su to learn that it was all the effect of 
Jackson Durgin’s ingenuity and e A 
confessed to having no part in it; but had kept pace, 
with Cynthia Whitwell’s a in the housekeeping. As 
Jackson had cautiously felt his way to the of their 
ublic in the enlargement and rearran nt of the 
l, the two housewives had watchfully studied, not 
merely the demands, but the half-conscious instincts of 
their and had nded to them simply and ade- 
quately, in the spirit of Jackson’s exterior and structural 
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improvements. The walls of the new rooms were left 
unpapered and their floors uncarpeted; there were thin 
rugs put down, and the wood-work was merely stained. 
Westover found that he need not ask especially for some 
hot dish at night; there was almost the abundance of a 
dinner, though the dinner was still at one o’clock. 

Mrs. Durgin asked him the first day if he would not 
like to go into the serving-room and see it while they were 
serving dinner. She tried to conceal her pride in the busy 
scene—the waitresses pushing in through one valve of the 
double hinged doors with their empty trays, and out 
through the other with the trays full laden; delivering 
their dishes with the broken victual at the wicket, where 
the untouched portions were put aside and the rest poured 
into the waste; following in procession along the steam- 
reeking table, with its great tanks of soup and vegetables, 
where the carvers stood with the joints and the trussed 
fowls smoking before them, which they sliced and severed 
with quick sweeps of their blades; or waiting their turn 
at the board where the little plates wi ions of fruit 
and dessert stood ready. All went arly on amid a 
clatter of knives and voices and dishes; and the clashing 
rise and fall of the wire baskets plunging the soiled crock- 
ery into misty depths, whence it came up clean and dry 
without the touch of finger or towel. Westover could not 
deny that there were elements of the picturesque in it, so 
that he did not respond quite in kind to Jeff's suggestion, 
‘Scene for a painter, Mr. Westover.” 

The young fellow followed er at his mother’s 
elbow, and made a mock of her pride in it, trying to catch 
Westover's eye when she led him through the kitchen 
With its immense range, and introduced him to a new chef, 
who wiped his hand on his white apron to offer it to West- 
over. 

‘Don’t let him get away without seeing the laundry, 
mother,” her son jeered at a final air of absent-minded- 
hess in her, and she defiantly accepted his challenge. 

‘Jeffs mad because he wasn’t consulted,” she explained, 
and because we don’t run the house like his one-horse 
European hotels.” 

‘Oh, I’m not in it at all, Mr. Westover,” said the young 
fellow. “I'm as much a nger as you are. 
only difference is that I’m allowed to work my } 

_“ Well, one thing,” said his mother, ‘‘ is that we've got a 
higher class of boarders than we ever had before. You'll 
see, Mr. Westover, if you stay on here till August. There’s 
@ Class that boards all the year round, that knows 


what a hotel as well as Jeff, I guess. You'll 
find ’em at the big city houses, the first of the winter, and 
then they go down to Floridy or Georgy for February and 
March; and they get up to Fortress sess in April, and 
work along north about the middle of May to them family 
hotels in the suburbs around Boston; and they stay there 
till it’s time to go to the shore. They stay at the shore 
through July, and then they come here in August, and 
stay till the leaves turn. They’re folks that live on their 
money, and they’re the very highest class, I guess. It’sa 
round of gayety with ’em, the whole year through.” 

Jeff, from the vantage of his greater worldly experience, 
was trying to exchange looks of intelligence with West- 
over concerning these hotel-dwellers whom his mother 
revered as aristocrats; but he did not really question her 
conceptions, ‘“‘They’ve told me how they do. some of 
the ladies have,” she went on. ‘‘ They’ve got the money 
for it, and they know how to get the most for their money. 
Why, Mr. Westover, we’ve got rooms in this house, now, 
that we let for thirty-five to fifty dollars a week, for two 
persons, and folks like that take ‘em right along through 
August and September, and want aroom apiece. It’s differ- 
ent now,I can tell you, from what it was when folks thought 
we was killin’ ’em if we wanted ten or twelve dollars.” 

Westover had finished his dinner before this tour of the 

house began, and when it was over the two men strolled 
away together. 
** You see, it’s on the regular American lines,” Jeff pur- 
sued, after ng with his mother. * Jackson’s done it, 
and he can’t imagine anything else, I don’t say it isn’t 
well done in its way, but the way’s wrong; it’s stupid and 
clumsy.” When they were got so far from the hotel as 
to command a —— of its ungainly mass sprawled 
upon the plateau, his smouldering disgust burst out. 
** Look at it! Did you ever see anything like it? I wish 
the damned thing would burn up—or down!” 

Westover was aware in more ways than one of Jeff's 
exclusion from authority in the place, where he was con- 
stantly set aside from the management as if his future 
were so de‘inifely dedicated to another calling that not 
even his advice was desired or permitted; and he could 
not help sympathizing a little with him when he chafed 
at his rejection. He saw a great deal of him. and he 
thought him quite up to the average of Harvard Seniors 
in some essentials. He had heen sobered apparently by 
experience; his unfortunate love-affair seemed to have 
improved him, as the phrase is. 
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SO SOON.” 


They had some long walks and long talks together, and 
in one of them Jeff opened his mind, if not his heart, to 
the painter. He said that he did not want to be a lawyer, 
he wanted to be a hotel-keeper. He wanted to be the 
Landlord of the Lion’s Head, which he believed he could 
make the best hotel in the mountains. He knew, of 
course, that he could not hope to make any changes that 
did not suit his mother and his brother, as long as they 
had the control, but he thought they would let him have 
the control sooner if his mother could only be got to give 
up the notion of his —o a lawyer. As nearly as he 
could guess, she wanted him to be a lawyer because she 
did not want him to be a hotel-keeper, and her a 
against that was because she believed that selling liquor 
made her father a drunkard. 


‘* Well, now you know enough about me, Mr. Westover, — 


to know that drink isn’t my danger.” 

** Yes, I think I do,” said Westover. 

“I went a little wild in my Freshman year, and I got 
into that scrape; but I've never been the worse for liquor 
since. Fact is, 1 never touch it now. There isn’t any 
more reason why I should take to drink because I kept a 
hotel than Jackson; but just that one time has set mother 
against it, and I can’t seem to make her understand that 
once is enough forme. Why, I should keep a temperance 
house, here, of course; you can’t do anything else in these 
days. If I was left to choose between hotel-keeping and 
any other life that I know of, I'd choose it every time,” 
Jelf went on after a moment of silence. “I like a hotel. 
You can be your owr man, from the start; the starts 
made here, and I’ve helped to make it. All you’ve got to 
do is to have common-sense in the hotel business, and 
you're sure to succeed. I believe I’ve common-sense, 
and I believe I’ve got some ideas that | can work up into 
a great success. The reason that most people fail in the 
hotel business is that they waste so much, and the land- 
lord that wastes on his guests can’t treat them well. It’s 

so now that in the big city houses they can’t make 
pas ge Sie feeding people, and so they try to make it 
up on the rooms. I should feed them well—I believe I 
know how—and I should make money on my table, as 
they do in Europe. I’ve thought a good many things 
Out; my mind runs on it all the time; but I’m not going 
to bore you with it now.” 
not at all,” said Westover. : ‘‘I'd like to know 
what your ideas are.” 


** Well, some time, T'll tell you. But look here, Mr. 
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Westover, I wish if mother gets‘to talking about me with 
ven td you'd let ber feel. We can’t talk 
iegetber, she and I, without quarrelling about it; but I 
guess you could put in a word that would show her I 
wasn't quite a fool. She thinks I’ve gone crazy from 
seeing the way they do things in Europe; that 1 m con- 
ceited, and unpatriotic, and I don’t know what all.” - 

Jeff laugt a $3 with an inner fondness for his mo- 
ther’s wrongh ness. 

** And won you be willing to settle down here in the 
country for the rest of pone re a throw away your 
vard training on hotel-keeping?” 
match do the other fellows do.with their Harvard 
training when they go into business, as nine-tenths of 
them do? Business is business, os dire keep a hotel, 
or import dry-goods, or manufacture cotton, or run a 
vailrond, or nae a big trust to cheat legally. Harvard 
has got to take a-back seat when you get out of Harvard. 
But you don’t suppose that keeping a summer hotel 
mal mean living in the country the whole time, do you? 
That’s the way mother does, but I shouldn’t. It isn’t 
good for the hotel, even. If I had such a place as Lion’s 
Head, 1 should put a man and his family into it for the 
winter to look after it, and I should go to town mysclf,— 
to Boston or New York, or I might go to London or Paris. 
They're not so far off, and it's so easy to get to them that 
you can hardly keep away.” Jeff laughed, and looked 
up at Westover from the log where:he sat, whittling a 

ne stick; Westover sat on the stump from which the 
og had been felled eight or ten years before. 
‘* You are modern,” he said. 
‘“‘'That’s what I should do at first. But:I don’t believe 
I should have Lion’s Head very long before I had another 
hotel—in Florida, or the Georgia uplands, or North Caro- 
lina, somewhere. I should take my help back and forth; 
it would be as easy to run two hotels as one; easier! It 
would keep my hand in. But if you want to know, I'd 
rather stick here in the country, year in and year out, and 
run Lion’s Head, than be a lawyer and hang round trying 
to get a case for nine or ten years. Who's going to sup- 
rt me? Do you suppose I want to live on mother tll 
I'm forty? She don’t think of that. She thinks I can go 
right into court, and begin distinguishing myself, if I can 
fight the people off from sending me to Congress. I'd 
rather live in the country, anyway. I think town’s the 
lace for winter, or two-three months of it, and after that 
T haven't got any use for it. But mother, she’s got this 
old-fashioned ambition to have me go to a city, and set 
up there. She thinks that if I was a lawyer in Boston I 
should be at the top of the heap. But I know better than 
that, and so do you; and I want you to give her some 
little hint of how it really is: how it takes family, and 
money, and a lot of influence to get to the top in any city.” 
It occurred to Westover, and not forthe first time, 
the frankest thing in Jeff Durgin was his disposition to 
use his friends. It seemed to him that Jeff was always 


asking something of him, and it did not change the fact 


that in this case he thought him altogether in the right. 
He said that if Mrs. spoke to him of the matter 
he would not keep the light from her. He Jooked about 
him, now, for the first , in ; bs 
where they had stopped. ‘*Why, this is Whitwell’s Clear- 
ing.” 

Didn't you know it?” Jeff asked. **It changes a 
deal every year,and you haven't been here for a while, 
have you?” 

‘* Not since Mrs. Marven’s picnic,” said Westover, and 
he added » naman to efface the painful association which 
he must have called up by his heedless words, ‘‘ The woods 
have crowded back upon it,so. It can’t be more than 
half its old size.” 

‘* No,” Jeff assented. He struck his heel against a frag- 
ment of the pine bough he had been whittling, and drove 
it into the soft ground beside the log,and said, without 
looking up from it, ‘‘I ‘met that woman at a dance, last 
winter. It wasn’t her dance, but she was running it as if 
it were, just the way she did with the picnic. She seemed 
to want to let bygones be bygones, and I danced with 
her daughter. She's a nice girl. I thought. mother did 
wrong about that.” Now he looked at Westover. ‘‘She 
couldn't help it, but it wasn’t the thing todo. A hotel 
is a public house, and you can’t act as if it wasn't. If 
mother hadn't known how to keep a hotel so well in other 
ways, she might have ruined the house by not knowing in 
a thing like that. But we’ve got some of the people with 
us this year that used to come here when we first took farm- 
boarders; mother don’t know that they're ever so much 
nicer, socially, than the’ people that take the fifty-dollar 
rooms.” He laughed, and then he said seriously, ‘If I 
ever had a son, 1 don’t believe 1 should let my pride in 
him risk doing him mischief. And if you've a mind to 
let her understand that you believe I’m set against the law 
for good and all—”’ 

‘és sone I shall not be your ambassador, so far as that. 
Why don’t you tell her yourself?” 

‘* She won’t believe me,” said Jeff, witha laugh. ‘‘ She 


_ thinks I don’t know my mind. And I don’t like the way 


-we differ when we differ. We differ more than we mean 
to.- I don’t pretend to say I'm always right. She was 
right about that other picnic—the one I wanted to make 
for Mrs. Vostrand. I suppose,” be ended unexpectedly, 
“that you hear from them, now and then?” 

‘*No, I don’t. I haven’t heard from them for a year; 
not since— You knew Genevieve was m es 

‘* Yes, I knew that,” said Jeff, steadily. 

**T don’t quite make it all out. Mr. Vostrand was very 
much opposed -to it, Mrs. Vostrand told me; but he must 
have given. way at last; and he must have put up the 
money.” Jeff looked puzzled, and Westover explained. 
** You know the officers in the Italian army—and all the 
other armies in Europe, for that matter—have to deposit 
a certain sum with the government before they can marry 
—and in the casé of Count Grassi, Mr. Vostrand had to 
furnish the money.” 

Jeff said after a moment, ‘‘ Well, she couldn’t help 
that.” 

‘* No, the girl wasn’t to blame. I don’t know that any 
one wastoblame. But I’m afraid our girls wouldn't mar- 

_ ty many titles if their fathers didn’t put up the money.” 

* Well, I don’t see why they shouldn’t spend t 
money that way as well as any other,” said Jeff, and this 
proof of his impartiality suggested to Westover that he 
was not only indifferent to the mercenary international 
marri . which are a scandal to so many of our casuists, 
but - quite ontlived his passion for the girl 

in th 
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‘At any rate,” Jeff added, ‘‘I haven’t got anything to 


say against it. Mr. Westover, I've always wanted to say 
one.thing-to you. -When I came to your reom that night, 
I wanted to complain of Mrs. Vostrand for not letting me 
know about the engagement; and I wasn’t man enou 
to acknowledge that said would: account: for 
their letting me make a fool of myself, But I believe I 
am now, and I want to say it.” 
‘‘T’m glad you can see it in that way,” said Westover, 
‘and since you do, I don’t miod saying that I think Mrs. 
Vostrand might have been a little franker-with you with- 


. out being less kind. She was kind, but she wasn’t quite 


frank. | 
‘* Well, it’s all over, now,” said- Jeff; and- he:rose up and 
brushed the whittlings from his knees. ‘* And I guess it’s 


just as well.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WHAT A DEMOCRAT EXPECTS FROM 
MAJOR McKINLEY. 


FOLLY OF POLITICAL VITUPERATION. 


Freepom of the press which open criticisms 
of the acts of our public men wi t fear or favor is one 
of the saf : 
this privilege enables the journalist to ex corruption, 
prevent fraud, and to do more for the interest of good 
government than the most stringent rules of civil service 
reform ever could accomplish. But in the heat of political 
discussion liberty often degenerates into license. When- 
ever the authorities take steps by which some particular 
interest feels aggrieved, its partisans do not hesitate to 
censure them even when the community as a whole may 
be benefited. The abuse with which Mr. Cleveland has 
been uted during his second administration will 
serve for au illustration. 

Populists have found fault with him because he sub- 
dued the railroad strikers who had been inveigled hy 
Debs and encouraged by Altgeld, in Illinois. 

Anglomaniacs called him a fool and a knave when he 
issued the Venezuelan proclamation. 


Silverites and all classes of malcontents have deprecated: | 
the tenacity with which he clung to the gold standard;. 


they impeached his motives when he assumed the respon- 
sibility of issuing bonds, the only means for the mainte- 
nance of our national credit. In their times George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln have been persecuted. by 
contemporaries for no better reasons. The impartial his- 
torian takes a broader view of the surrounding circum- 
stances when be judges great men, and is apt'to chronicle 
with amazement the scurrilous attacks which the public 
silently has suffered to be made upon their character. 
The criticisms of Governor William ,H. McKinley have 
heen chiefly directed against his protective proclivities 
pe friendly attitude which he formerly assumed tow- 
ver 


Protectionists attribute the prolonged depression of 


ices and stagnation of business to the reluctions 
tariff. The ex t Mr. McKinley 
will remedy these ‘evils by a return to rates which he 


advocated as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has made his name ular, so that he was chosen 
in preference to candidates who do not worship protection 
as their idol. Whatever the wishes of Mr. McKinley may 
be, his party will probably be disinclined to favor the re- 
imposition of extreme rates. The lesson of 1892 has not 
been forgotten; a silver Senate will refuse to pass any 
tariff which fails to provide for its pet industry. Fore- 
boding the evil which protection may cause is worse than 
uscless. When a higher tariff is actually proposed it 
will be time enough to demonstrate that the attempt must 
lead to over-importation before the law can take effect; 
and that the passage of such an act could revive our in- 
dustries only for a brief period, because it would soon 
lead them to disastrous overproduction, and a competi- 
tion of American manufacturers such as we have already 
ex perienced. 

hen Germany and France realize that protection does 
not always protect, when England celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the abolishment of its corn laws as the be- 
ginning of its commercial supremacy, it is unlikely that a 
retrograde movement, such as a return to the old MeKin. 
ley rates would be, will be initiated. And if re-enacted, 
they would not long remain on our statute - books, for 
their consequence w soon arouse public opinion 
against them. Then the most stubborn protectionist may 
begin 10 realize the dangers of free coinage, and that the 
present depression is largely due to a timidity of capital 
to engage in new enterprise, because so far we have per- 
sistently refused to legalize the payment of our bonds in 
gold, and thereby to place our currency on a safe basis. 

It is quite true that Major McKinley has formerly mis- 
understood the currency question; so have J. G. Carlisle 
aud some of the stanchest friends which the gold standard 
now has. Times change. Bourbons who considered it 
below their dignity ‘‘to learn or forget anything” have 
made room for statesmen open to conviction, who under- 
stand that conditions would make the attempt to 
fix the relative values of silver and gold disastrous now, 
while it may have been defensible in the past. Although 
he has directed his attention more to other matters, Mr. 
McKinley may be relied upon now to espouse the cause 
of sound money. He pointed out the dangers to which 
free coinage would lead in the public speech he made 
at Niles on August 22, 1891. o the Foraker Club of 
Cleveland, when —— came to congratulate him, he said, 
“The currency credit of the government are good 
now, and must be kept good forever.” In a speech at 
Alliance, Ohio, he said, ‘‘The people mean to maintain 
the financial honor of the country as sacredly as they 
maintain the honor of the flag.” On July 81 he said to 
the veterans in Canton, ‘‘ Every dollar of our debt has 
been paid in gold, and will be paid in the same unques- 
t coin.” As long as his nomination was yet uncer- 
tain a publication of his former utterances in favor of 
silver could be explained by a desire to prevent it, and by 
the wish to see Governor Morton successful, because he 
might be more conservative, or Thomas B. Reed, because 
he is probably more ae. But the aspersions upon 
the soundness of Major McKinley’s views continued after 
his nomination. Some uoted recently yet the 
act if it were 
would violate 


opinion that he would 
presented to him; in other words, that 
the pledge to stand by his party’s platform. 


‘810 


s of our institutions. The exercise of | 


- took the latter course, and the 


ts of such treachery must he evident 
to everybody who knows his past career. Mr. McKivley 
has become the logical choice of every true friend of sound 
currency; we can be saved from repudiation and national 
dishonor Only by his election. If we cannot f t some 
of his faults, let us remember the sound advice of Goethe, 
‘‘ Assert nothing which is untrue, but beware of reveal- 
ing the whole truth.” | 

hile it is suicidal to attack Mr. McKinley at present, 
it is injudicious to ubuse Mr. Bryan. The editor of onc 
of our journals called him a blatherskite on the day 
of his nomination, and reported him in the news columns 
of the same issue as ‘‘an honorable man, who believes 
what he says.” A wavering Democrat, doubtful about 
the merits of our chief controversy, may be induced to 
vote for this candidate when he ssuch invectives. It 
is well known that our Western Demosthenes relies more 
on the theatrical effect which his speeches produce than 
the reasons they contain; but we can convert more 
voters by a clear “ore of the fallacy of his arguments 
than by slanders. e have borne with ignorance as long 
as it. remained harmless; when it begins to threaten the 
welfare of the country it is time to act... A union of 
sound - money Democrats with the Republicans in their 
opposition to Bryan appears at present to the best 
means of saving the country. Sentimental prejudice 
should cease to guide us when national honor is at stake. 
We are Americans before..we are Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Let us adopt a.plalform in accerdance with our 
principles, and elect Congressmen to sustain them; let us 
either vote for Major. McKinley-or.a sound-money Demo- 
crat. Our.wishes will.be respected if Major McKinley is 
elected, and the currency question will be taken out of 
politics and probably settled:for all time. 

We cannot make it tvo,clear that Mr. Bryan takes the 
wrong vieW of this question; that the adoption of the prin- 
ciples en by the Chicago platform must lead to 
national bankruptcy.aud interfere with our prosperity. 
But all friends of sound money must unite in their ef- 
forts to defeat Mr. Bryan. he only argument when 
appeals to reason fail is united action. 

Louis 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN MAINE. 


In a Presidential year the State election in Maine, as 
every body knows, is of great importance, because, occur- 
ring in September, it gives, or is supposed to give, a fore- 
taste of what will happen throughout the country in No- 
vember. If either — shows a substantial Joss or gain 
at the Maine State election, it is taken a8 an indication of 
the way in which the tide is running, and consequently it 
has an effect upou that large class whose chief political 
motive is to be on the winning side. In 1840, when Gov- 
ernor Kent was elected, the importance and the unex- 
pectedness of the result gave rise to those familiar lines: 


The situation this year is full of doubt and complexity. 
The Republicans are confident of ing the State, but 
they fear that their normal majority of 12,000 will be cut 
down. Mr. Manley has declured recently that he and his 
associates intend to ‘make the most vigorous campaign 
which the State has seen siace 1882, and it is certuin that 
the free-silver men will be equally energetic. Mr. ae 
himself is expected to make several speeches in ' 
and it is probable that the National Free-silver Committee 
will send as many men and as much mopey ‘‘ down East ” 
as it can spare. The Presidential cam this year 
is agg nes Sang be an ‘‘emotional” one; and if the Maine 
State election in September should show a large falling 
off in the Republican majority, it would go far to create 
that ‘‘stampede” which the free-silver men expect and 

nomination of Mr. Sewall as Vice-President on the 
free-silver ticket will pa have only a slight effect. 
He is popular in the city of h, with which his family 
has been identified for over a hundred years, and he is 
well known to railroad men from his connection with the 
Maine Central. Mr. Sewall’s wealth, by-the-way, has been 
exaggerated immensely. In the West it is set down at 
auy where from three to six millions. As a matter of fact 
it amounts only to about half a million, and the Sewal! 
p<” por! about which so much has been said, is a rather 
small affair which has been idle for the past two years. 
If Mr. Sewull were an orator, he might, as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, backed up by wealth, business abil- 
ity, and a family name, win over many votes; but 

r. Sewall is not an orator. 

The Democratic party of Maine is in a very mixed con- 
dition. Its original nominee for the Governorship, Mr. 
Winslow, was thought to be a strong candidate, and he 
was expected to gain some votes from the Republicans, 
iglalty in Portland and in that vicinity. Mr. Winslow, 
however, is sus of a Jeaning toward free silver, and 
if he has that leaning it will explain his final declination 
as acandidate. His letter declining to stand, which was 
not made public till Monday two weeks ago, although he 
was nominated so long ago as June 17, is unsatisfactory 
and almost incoherent. The only reason which he gives 
for declining is expreased in these words, ‘‘If I wish to 
secure the vote of the Democratic party I shall be obliged 
to harmonize with both the gold and lee latforms, and 
that I cannot do under any circumstances.” Why he does 
not stand to his guns upon the platform upon which he 
was nominated Mr. Winslow does not explain; and his 
conduct in declining at this late day seems weak and 
trencherous, 

It having devolved upon the State Committee either to 
make a new nomination or to call.a new convention, it 
second convention was 
held at Waterville, August 6. A strong minority of the 
committee were in favor of adopting the Chicago pla'- 
form and the Chicago ticket ; way F new convention, 
when it met, took this view of the matter, and nominated 
Melvin P. Frank, a free-silver candidate, for Governor, 
W. H. Clifford, followed by the sound- men, quit- 
ting the hall. The plank of the 
tion was withdrawn, and an endorsement of Bryan and 
the silver platform substituted. In 1894 the vote for 
Governor was as follows: ublican, 69,599; Dem- 
ocratic, 30,621; Prohibition, ; Populist, 5821. It 
will then be seen that even in 1804 the Populists 
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had the nncleus of a party in Maine. Their 
candidate for Governor that year, Mr. Bate- 
man, occupies the same position this year. 
He is a fluent speaker, but not an orator, 
like Mr, eet te and his personal following is 
small. Aside from politics, his chief occupa- 
tion has been that of a lecturer on phrenol- 

. Mr. Bateman was a delegate to the 
Populist convention at St. Louis, where he 
opposed the nomination of Mr. Sewall, thus 
adding another element of complexity to the 
situation. 

The present indications are that Waldo and 
Knox counties will be carried for Bryan and 
Sewall, and possibly Aristook County. The 
city of Portland is for sound money; but in 
Bangor and in Lewiston there is a strong sen- 
timent for free silver. It must be remem- 
bered that Maine once elected 2 Greenback 
ticket, and free silver is but another form of 
Greenbackism. The Greenback Governor 
was elected largely by the agricultural vote. 
In the campaign of that year Solon Chase 
and his famous yoke of steers cut a promi- 
nent figure. Mr. Chase, « typical farmer in 
appearance, disdaining a neck-tie, and wear- 
ing cowhide boots of the most substantial 
kind, made a tour of the farming districts. 
Ile avoided the large towns, and even the 
villages if they were of any size, and made 
his speeches in the more remote school- 
houses, and in barns along the rund. These 
speeches had a considerable effect, and the 
free-silver men intend to adopt similar tac- 
tics. In the course of the. next few weeks 
the rural post -offices will be flooded with 
free-silver documents, and free-silver orators 
will be perched upon every available stump 
in the central and northern counties. The ‘ 
farmers in Maine are an exceedingly intelli- 

ent class, but they are not skilled in finance. 
ow, indeed, could they be? Their minds, 
however, are open to conviction, and if they 
could hear both sides of the question fairly 
presented, and then deliberate upon it, they 
would probably reach the right conclusion. 
But times are hard; the prices of steers and 
of colts have been going lower and lower for 
several years ; oar the free -silver 
which promises immediate prosperity, should 
it be accepted, is likely to make serious in- 
rounds upon the ordivary Republican 
ty in Maine. H. C. 


THE FREE-SILVER “‘DIVVY.” 


{In one of the Southern Congressional districts a 
stituents figuring ap what amoant, 
them would haves when the bill for the {ree coinage of 
sliver should become a law.) 

Scene of the y—‘* THe Cross-Roaps 
ROCERY.”’ 
JIM GODFREY. 


‘‘ Bay, Bingham, what did old Bill Bascom 


sa 
About free silver fixed pur capitay? 
1 own a right smart piece of furmin’- 


ground, 
But want my ‘divvy’ when the ‘swag’ 
goes round.” 
BINGHAM. 
‘* Waal, I just reckon, if I heerd aright, 
’"Twould beat our raisin’ cotton out of 
sight ; 


He says some forty dollars we shall draw, 
If nothin’ comes to spike the blessed law. 


‘* But there’s that Wall Street crew—they 
stick to gold 
‘Cause we _ folks can’t get it; and 
I'm tol 


That while they won’t have silver money 
free, 

They ‘corner’ every gold-piece that they 
see. ” 


JIM GODFREY. 
money's hard to get and 


That's why we want it easy made and 
cheap ; 

We ought to help the silver-miners too, 

When thay are workin’ so for me and you.” 


BINGHAM. 
‘Stop, Jim. Let’s liquor up, and wet our 


throats. 
I tell you what, we’ve got down here the 


votes, 
In spite of all the pesky gold sharks do, 
To rea this ‘divvy,’ aud bvom silver 
too. 


“It's ene like us, that stand with ‘hat in 
hand,’ 
That’s goin’ to make the people understand 
That Andrew Jackson, and the men once 
reat, 
Loved silver as our town loves ‘ whiskey 
straight.’ 


‘‘ I'd like to know who won't be on our side, 
W ben it gets known about this big ‘divide’ ; 
W hy—‘ forty dollars ’—that ‘lil buy « mule, 
And when this Cross-Roads votes, it votes 

no fool.” JoeL BENTON. 


HOT DAYS OUT WEST. 


ALL along the California coast hot days in 
Summer are the exception. You may count 


on the fin of a single hand the days in a 
season in Francisco when the mercury 
rises above ninety degrees. But it is anoth- 


er story in the great interior valleys which 


are shut off by a mountain wall rom the | 
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trade- winds and the fogs of the Pacific 
Ocean. This summer has been marked by 
excessively hot weather in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, the temperature 
being 130 degrees in the shade for more than 
a week. In these valleys this heat is 
made more pry humidity; but on 
the borders of the Mohave and Colorado des- 
erts, though the mercury in the sun often in- 
dicates 140 degrees and over 120 degrees in 
the shade, the suffering is not so intense, be- 
cause of the absolute lack of moisture. Re- 
ports from the desert recently show that 
many Men en in hard work in the sun 
have succum to the heat. And yet, de- 
spite the pany of existence under this fierce 
sunshine, few «iwellers on. the fringe of these 
California deserts can be induced to leave 
their homes. The desert has a strange fas- 
cination, which Balzac painted in wing 
colors in one of his most powerful short 
stories, and which is felt, though it cannot 
be put in words, by all who live under its 
brazen sky and look out upon its dreary 
wastes of shifting sands. 


THE TROUBLES IN 
~ MACEDONIA. 


To us, fortunatel 
away from the troubles just breaking out in 
European Turkey, there always has been up- 
certainty as to what were the limits of Ma- 
cedonia. We hear occasionally of a cit 
there, called Monastir, where incipient di- 
plomatists, representing certain European 
powers, are sent, and who live there in dread 
of their lives, for they never venture out of 
nights ‘‘ without a escort.” If we 
are to judge of Macedonia as presented by 


ae authorities, the entire province is a | 


ough of Despond,” and a country which 
never can be bettered as long as it remains 
under the rule of the Porte. § mpathy for 
general humanity should be quite free from 
any of the gush which might be due to sen- 
timent on the supposition that the true Hel- 
len finds a re tative in Macedonin. 


presen 
The Greek blood, if existing there, bas been 


so crossed by barbarians that there is scarce 
a drop of it left. Diplomatisis of the very 
highest rank have nothing of that weakness 
called humanitariani he Berlin Treaty 
was, however, by no means an easy thing to 
make. That all northern and western Tur- 
key would at one time or another fall to Rus- 
sia they knew was acertainty. The question 
was this. Having made a number of petty 
buffer states, as Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, it was thought ex- 
tremely clever to give Turkey her old grip 
on Macedonia. le it badly she was 
sure to do, still it would rémain say for 
twenty-five or thirty years to Come a hinder 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has heen used for over Sa millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enccess, It so the child, softens the guma, allays 
pain, cures and the best =. 
arrhea. Sold ruggists in every 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{ 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“ Weut, that looks natural,” eald the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast. 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.” —{ Ado.) 


sity genuine) a igeatiag. su bati- 
in upon having the Abbott Brand. Draggiete. 


De. Ancoervaa is a 
nowned article. Heware of imitations.—{ Ado, } 
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thousands of miles | 


ance to Russian encroachments. Of course 
smart diplomatista were aware of Greek 
sympathy, but that was deemed an insig- 
nificant quantity, which it really was and is. 
Ever since the Berlin Treaty, Macedonia, 
being furthest away from 
and the inquisitorial searchings of Eng} 
diplomatists, the province has been going 
to the do Macedonia bas been plunder- 
ed, Ch Jews,and Mussulmans alike, 
hy Turkish valis, kadis, and those special 
bandits knoWn as zaptiehs. Life and prop- 
erty have been just as insecure as in Ar- 
menia, rs not brought so much in evi- 
dence. All the promises made by the Porte 
as to reforms, equal justice to subjects, indiff- 
erent as toc , have been forgotten. Not 
that the. Sultan may not have tried to im- 
rove matters, but because he has been and 
utterly impuissant. A great state, as is 
England, for her own preservation must be 
selfish. She knows that in any contest, no 
matter how great or Jittle, engaged in by a 


Macedonian Christian and a Turk, the final . 


argument used by the turbaned one would 
Downing Street falls back 
in bly with a suggestion of this kind: 
‘It’s a domestic row, you know, this Ar- 
menian, Cretan, or Macedonian nuisance, 
and let them settle it among themselves.” 


There are many disquicting phases of - 


this Macedonian uffair. If Greece would 
show her hand too openly, that would bring 
about jealousies on the part of the buffer 
states, which, wanting territory, would be 
little inclined to acknowledge any Greek 
encroachments; for there is no such racial 
hatred imaginable as that existing between 
the Slav and the Greek. Look at it as 
we may, the whole condition of matters, as 
far as Turkey goes, is threaiening. In this 
Macedonian outbreak there are the germs of 
a general conflict, with the invariable ad- 
vantage which Russia will obtain in the long- 


quality which is ‘* to wait.” 


“AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


THE NEW YORK SUN on April 
11, 1896, said of 
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t of the public that approves them. 
May they continue to be as admirable as they 
have been and as they are. Better could hard- 
ly be wished for them. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS 

and the 

refined 
musical public 


not confound. the $-O-H-M-E-R Plane with 
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and Refreshing 
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Azaleas 
Rhododendrons 
Roses 
are as friends that one is giad to see. They ; 
please the eye; the artistic sense is gratified 
by them ; they overflow with varied material . 
for the reader. They educate and entertain. 
They are the well-known and well-liked lit- 
erary and artistic chronicles of the time. They 
are a credit to their publishers and to the dis- 
trousseaux- 
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For sale by ail leading retailers. ; 
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NEW YORK BRANGH : 27 State St. 
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Getting Well: 

“My mother, Mrs. Eliza Keeler, aged 64, after a four months’ siege of 
fever, was unable to retain even “lime-water.” I was told that Pabst | 
Extract, The “Best” Tonic, would be good; accordingly got some for her 
_ and she was able to retain it. She improved so rapidly that to-day, after 
using from three to four bottles per week, she is strong and well—a thing at 
her age and after such a sickness bordering on the marvelous. Iclaimitwas fm 
“The Tonic,” and have thoroughly advertised this among our acquaintances. XX 
Even her physician was astounded at the result. = eps: | 

I shall always feel that Pabst Malt Extract saved her life, and think you 
should know what a powerful strengthener it is after fever and kindred com- — 
plaints. I write this at the request of my mother, who wishes to express 
her thanks. Yours truly, MISS KEELER, 

June 27th, 1896. 393 Forty-Sixth Street, Chicago.” 
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THERE I8 NO DOUBTING the firm establishment of the 
small boats on the yacht - racing calendar this season. 
Not that there bas hitherto been no small-boat racing in 
the United States, but it has failed of recognition in the 
important regattas of the year, and received no encourage- 


' ment outside its own Association. In point of fact, the 


most flourishing clubs in America to-day are those devoted 
to small-boat racing. The broadest yachting interest of 
this country, as it must always be, is centred in the smaller 
boats. Their doings are not so elaborately exploited 
through tlie press, but their several annual regattas are 
none the less sport-giving. In the immediate vicinity of 
New York there are several clubs and innumerable active 
members. Some day it will be worth while gatherin 
data on the small-boat racing of Long Island Sound an 
New York Bay for an especial paper. The New England 
coast swarms with cats and small sloops. There are 
many clubs on the Great Lakes to show the interest of 
the middle West ; the Southern Yacht Club a. New Or- 
leans and several others on the Gulf sustain the interest 
in the South, while on the Pacific coast, from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle, small-yacht racing is perennial. San Fran- 
cisco alone has a very successful club and a large fleet. 


In ENGLAND THE SMALLER YACHTS have a:ways con- 
tributed the best sport of the season. The smartest boats 
English designers have turned out, in fact, have been of 
the smaller classes, and this year the cleverest two of the 
lot appear to be the 20-raters The Saint and The Penitent. 
This is the class to which belongs Mr. Howard Gould's 
Niagara, and which last year, it will be remembered, out- 
sailed everything of its size in British waters. This sea- 
son, thus far, Niagara has been beaten by both The Saint 
and The Penitent, and the English 20-raters have each won 
over the other. The Saint seems to be the better of the 
two, however, judging from the cabled opinions of Eng- 
lish yachtsmen. And this is not all of English small- 
beat racing. The old half-rater class has disappeared, 
legislated out of existence, but another has taken its 
place, of a type a bit larger, although sex gage | the 
same, and there are the one-raters, and one and a half, and 
two, and so on up the scale to the large classes. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL 15-FOOT RACE, sailed last year 
and this under the auspices of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club, has, more than anything else perhaps, served 
to direct general attention to the smaller boats. But the 
15-fyoter was too diminutive to be of practical use in fos- 
tering a racing class of small yachts, although a goodly 
number were built for the International event. Last year 
we had.the 21-footers, but they also proved too l to 
serve other purpose than that of being a mere racing toy. 
This year has come a class nine feet longer on the water- 


80-footers—and seem destived to be the 


forerunnere of what eventua 
large class, o@'lead to the building of one ten feet longer 


on the waterdime. 


of iteelf must turn into a 


| A return t tie once popular 40-foot- 
ers,+in other words. These 30-footers can be built at mod- 
erate cost, if need be—though those built by Herreshoff 
and costing $2800 are extrav 
run without great expense. 
little cruise, and not too large for two men to handle. 
Beyond all, they are invaluable nurseries of seaman-. 
ship. Any class of boats that increases the number of our 
amateur sailor-men should be encouraged on all sides. We 


have none too many. Unfortunately the yacht clubs have - 


not fully recognized the importance of this feature, and 


_. even in the special races no insistence is made upon Corin- 


thians being at the helm. Literally, the only value of this 
class is the opportunity it affords for thorough and prac- 
tical instruction in yacht-sailing. The boats teach nothing 
especial in lines; they are substantially all from the same 
fin-keel model; indeed, a majority of them are from the 
rame designer, and draw eighteen inches without the fin, 
and seven feet with it. If, therefore, professionals are 


_ hired to race the 30-footers, the class loses all its value and 


mote than half its interest. ; 


MANY OF THE OWNERS have shown appreciation of the 
peculiar educational advantages of the 80 - footers, and 
sailed their boats, and some of these Corinthian sailor-men 
are past masters in the art; but two of the most promi- 
nent of the class, Asahi and Hsperanza, have been sailed in 
nearly all their races by professionals. We know Mr. 
Bayard Thayer for a sportsman and a clever sailor-man, and 
wonder at his employment of a professional skipper for 


Asahi, It seems to me the yacht clubs, in holding races, 


should rule against professional steersmen on the 30-footers. 
Larchmont was the first club to recognize the class, but 
te New York club provided the first special race and 


cup of the season, and has evinced less indifference than - 


usual to the smaller classes. There has been a great deal 
of racing for the 30-footers off Newport. 


IN FIFTEEN RACES Which I have seen or kept record “ 


of, Asahi (Bayard Thayer owner) has won 7 firsts, 4 sec- 
onds, and 2 thirds; Vaquero (H. B. Duryea owner), & firsts, 
8 seconds, and 4 thirds; ranza (A. T. Van Winkle 
owner), 1 first, 6 seconds, and 8 thirds. These three ap- 


r at this time of the season to have attained the: 


right to be classed as first, second, and third of the class. 
era, owned by Ralph N. Ellis, Puck, by E. D. Morgan, 
Wa Wa, by James A. Stillman, seem to come next. The 
most pleasing feature of Vi ‘8 success is its having 
been won with her owner at the helm. Mr. Duryea has 
sailed Vaquero in all her races, and shown himself a most 
clever sailor-man.: Messrs. Ellis and Morgan,—two more 
clever sailor-men,—have also sailed their own boats. 

We shall shortly have the opportunity of seeing an Eng- 
lish 30-footer against the American productions. Rose- 
mary, owned by Mr.Gerald Paget and designed in Eng- 
land, has just arrived, and will enter a special cup race to 
be given off Newport shortly. It will be interesting to 
see if English designers have outbuilt Herreshoff in the 
30-footers, as they didywith The Saint and The Penitent 
in the 20-raters. 


THERE I8 NO GETTING AWAY from the fact that the 
smaller racing- yachts to-day are the popular ones, not 
only with the majority of yachtsmen, but witb that over- 
flowing class of sportsmen who, from lack of capital or 
time, may not own aracing-boat, but whose interest in the 


t beyond all reason—and « 
hey are large enough for a 
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sport never grows less, And the New York Yacht Club’s 
need of the hour is recognition of this sentiment for 
smaller classes. The N.Y.Y.C. is viewed as a club for 
“‘big-yacht" owners only, and so far as Concerns the 


t policy of the club, that light is the proper one. But © 


t is a well-known fact, born of experience, bitter at 
times, that the recruiting-field should never be slighted, 
no matter what the sport or how powerful the organi- 
zation. Big racing-yachts require unusual wealth to 
build, unusual expense and leisure to handle throughout 
the season. Even though a man has the capital—if he is 
a yachitsman—he will, in the majority of cases, greatly 
prefer the smaller craft to which he need not devote so 
much time and money, and out of which he is certain to 
et more personal enjoyment. There is more sport 
handling a 30-footer than a 90, for instance. One need 
only watch the thirties at the starting-line for convincing 
evidence,—or talk with one of their owner sailing-masters 
for full corroboration. 


INTEREST IN THE VERY LARGE RACING-YACHTS has been 
rapidly waning the last half-dozen years, because of all 
these reasons, to wit—cost of building, care and expense 
of running, and lesser sport in the handling. 

Another and eager 4 weighty reason is the disinclina- 
tion of yachtsmen to-invest so large a sum as a modern 
eighty to ninety foot sloop demands, ‘only to her 
outbuilt and laid on the shelf for racing purposes proba- 
bly within a year. Few men be they never so rich care 
to support a class which entails such initial outlay and so 
eventual loss. 

nother reason why the smaller classes should be recog- 
nized widely and completely is because of their educa- 
tional value. The small boat is the school-ship of Amer- 
ican yachting. The more thirties and forties and forty-fives 
we have, the more thoroughly equipped will be these skip- 
pers when in time they assume the responsibility of a big 
racing - yacht, and the greater assurance will there be of 
a apomemen | abiding interest in their endeavors? 

t may not be the present 30-footer class, which is in- 
deed a bit small to be recognized as a cruiser, but the 
small boat is certain to fill an important part in future 
racing. Why not the 40-footer,—a clever all-round boat? 


WHEN THE OWNER OF A STEAMER, who, more often than 
not, may not know the flying-jib from the foresail, is 
given a voice in the adjustment of a club’s yachting poli- 
cy, yachting and not steaming being the club’s vocation, 
and the owner of a thirty-footer, who, if he sails her, 
must be a sailor-man, has no voice at all in the club's legis- 
lation, it seems as if there was no wisdom in such tradi- 
tion. To ignore a club’s recruiting-field is shortsighted, 
and means restricting the club’s regattas and cruises to a 
few large boats and a big fleet of steamers. Interest in 
racing must be kept alive if. we are to maintain our 
supremacy of the yachting world; nay, more, we must 
have classes to uate amateur sailor-men, else in time 
to come we shall be a nation of yacht-owners, perhaps, in- 
stead of yachtsmen. 

The New York Y.C. makes a mistake in not giving 
voice to the owners of boats of so small tonnage as, say, 
ten tons (the thirty -footers are 93); it is not keeping 
abreast of the times, and unless it listens to the warning 
voice of its more progressive element will to a large de- 
gree lose present prestige, and instead of a dominant fac- 
tor in racing, become merely trustee of the America’s Cup., 


THIS YEAR'S CLUB CRUISE, which ended at Newport on 
Monday, was heavily laden with lessons on the subject. 
It must have made an impression upon those members 
that are carnestly interested in the future of American 

acit-racing, and convinced them how wise was the recent 
egisiation of the club, which created Class VII., and 
spread the following-on record: 

* Class IV., not over 60 and over 51 feet racing length ; Class V., 


not 
over 51 feet and over 48 feet racing length ; Clase V1, not over 43 and 
over 36 feet racing length; atid Clare VIL, not over 36 feet racing 


length.” 


Hitherto no boat under 50 feet racing length was per- 


mitted representation in the club’s regattas or cruises. 
The tonnage should be reduced still more. 


THROUGHOUT THE CRUISE the attendant fleet was large, 
very large considering the troublous times, and quite up 
to the average, but the actual racers have been very few, 
probably fewer than in the club’s recent history. The 
schooner representation from start to finish was splendid— 
Colonia, Emerald, Marguerite, I arie, Amo- 
rita, and Quissetta would make the cruise of any club suc-' 
cessful, and in addition from Newport there were Merlin, 
Fortuna, Alcwa, and Montauk. Two of the best schoon- 
ers on the American list, Lasca and: Ariel, were not seen 
at any time on the cruise. The sloop class, however, the 
very class which ordinarily furnishes most of our racing, 
and whence come our cleverest skippers, was much below 
its capabilities under proper encouragement. And yet 
under the circumstances it was exceedingly good, too, 
with Queen Mab, Wasp, Wayward, Carmita, Uoira, Minerva, 
Olga, Eclipse, Choctaw, Norota, Liris, Awa. But, then, this 
is such a tiny handful compared with the size of our sin- 
gie-sticker fleet! 


IT WAS A SUCCESSFUL CRUISE, and Commodore Brown 
and his Fleet Captain and Regatta Committee have added 
one more. to the yachting successes with which their 
names are associated. The runs were started in season, 
and, except for the drift from Newport to Vineyard Ha- 
ven (when Colonia went ashore, and none finished. by mid- 
night), were all enjoyable and finished in daylight. There 
were no protests, and no accidents to influence results, 
save that one due to the criminal stupidity of the steam- 
yacht Viking’s captain, who poked her bowsprit through 

Wasp’s mainsail, after nearly running her down on the 
very starting-line. The captain of the Viking and all 
captains so incompetent should be blacklisted. 

There were upwards of seventy-five in the fleet that 
anchored off Huntington after the Commodore Cup races 
from Glen Cove, and fifteen crossed the line for the first 
squadron run of 64 miles to New London. It was an 
uneventful day, with notiring especial stirring in the ra- 
cing, for the wind was dead astern, and it was a run the 
entire distance. Running before the wind is not very ex- 
citing, nor does it give chance for clever handling. ow- 
ever, the day served as solace to ja for her defeat by 

the day before in the Commodore Cup races, 
for she led the way into New London forty-eight min- 
utes ahead of her rival. Stanch old Jroguois beat the 
more modern Marguerite by seven minutes, and Mr. Har- 


ris's the Gardner butte bent 
fulfilled the purpose of her creation. She again def 
Amoriia by 80 large » margin, 15 min. 85 sec., as to leave 
little doubt of their comparative speed. 

In the sloops, Carmita strangely enough beat Waep by 
14 minutes, and Helipse by 41 minutes, which was not so 
strange. Minerva beat Uvira 28 and Choctaw 25 minutes. 
Mab was without a competitor in her own class, but 
won over Norota 16 minutes in the mixed class. 


From New Lonpon To Newport the run was quite 
interesting, and furnished, moreover, a bit of the sensa- 
tional in # unexpected defeat of Colonia by 2.26 
elapsed, and 418 corrected time, in the forty miles 
of sailing, which included a close reach, a broad reach, 
andarun, There was no windward work, Colonia’s strong- 
est point, and this, together with the shifting breeze, 
very largely accounted for Emeralds victory over Mr. 
Postley’s schooner. Merlinand Wayward joined tbe fleet 
at New London, otherwise it arrived off Newport with the 
same number that bad left Huntington. Yet another 
surprise of the run to Newport was Amorita’s victory 
over Quissetta—4 min. elapsed time. But these two have 
really not raced to r sufficiently to.now provide sur- 

rise whichever w yi ie again beat Marguerite 

05, Queen Mab beat Wayward 15.22, and Wasp more 
néarly approached her form by ae Carmita 9 m. 
Minerva easily won her class from Uvira by 7.55, beating 
also Choctaw, Liris, and Ata. 


THE SPECIAL RACING of the cruise was furnished from 
Glen Cove to Huntington by Commodore E. M. Brown’s 
cups, and off Newport by those of Captain n Goelet. 
On both occasions the supreme contest lay between the 
same two boats in both schooner and sloop classes, and 
each had its turn in winning. merald won the Commo- 
‘dore schooner cup, and Colonia won the Goelet trophy; 
in the sloops Wasp won the Commodore and n Mab 
the Goeletcups. The conditions were not suited to Queen 
Mab at Glen Cove, and Wasp beat her about two minutes. 
elapsed time, besides her allowance of about six minutes. 
At Newport Queen Mab gave Wasp ten minutes, and beat 
her about two more. But the ten-foot rent in Wasp’s main- 
sail heavily handicapped her, and must bave meant at 
least two minutes in the 88 miles. Besides which We 
did not set her club-topsail in the 17-mile beat to wind- 
ward, over which Mab defeated her 5 minutes. 

The most interesting entry for the Commodore schooner 
cup was Quissetta, owned by Mr. Harris, and designed by 
Gardner. She has a well-shaped stern, an easy entrance, 
good sheer and long ae ey orward andaft; she is paint- 
ed black, is about 67 ft. 1. w. 1., and 97 overall, and a pretty 

boat. She bent Amorita 4 min. 8 sec. over the 21- mile 
course from Glen Cove to Huntington, Zmerald beat 
Colonia about 1} minutes corrected time, but only half a 
minute elapsed time, the race being very closely contested. 


THe GOrLET SCHOONER CUP race proved Colonia’s su- 
periority over Hmeraid beyond a doubt. In a steady, 
though not strong breeze, she won, over 38 miles of run- 
ning, reaching, and windward work, by 1407 corrected 
time. In the first leg, 17 miles to windward, Colonia beat 
Emerald 15 minutes elapsed time, nearlya minute to the 
mile. Besides which she went the entire distance in five 
hours —the fastest time yet made, I believe, over that 
course. Quissetta had the misfortune to part her throat 
halyards just at the start, and did not enter» Marguerite, 
Eisemarie, and Iroquois sailed a match race over the course, 
Marguerite winning by 1.55from Hisemarie, and 8.29 from 
Iroquois. Nothing on the cruise so emphasized the evo- 
lution of the modern racing yacht as Colonia crossing the 
finish-line44 minutes before Marguerite, the difference of 
l.w.], being only 6 ft. 2 in. in the former's favor. een 
Mab sailed a fine race, finishing but two minutes after . 
and there is a 1. w.]. difference of 26 ft. in the latter's 

vor. 


THe NorwooD LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT, as it has 
done since its inauguration, brought together last week 
the lenders of the year, and provided most interesting 
play. Besides which it developed:some surprises that 
were hardly put down among the possibilities. 

It was Larned’s first appearance since his return from 
the English courts, and though he showed the same streak 
~~ revealed a brilliancy in his two matches with rd 

. Wrenp which he has not equalled this year. Larned 
is much like Hovey—a most uncertain player, on whose 
performance it is wellnigh im ible to depend. That is 
why his double victory over Wrenn gave such surprise. 

The most interesting, because unknown, figure in the 
tournament was Neel, the Western singles champion, who 
is certain to be a factor in the National championship 
at Newport. His work at the net is strong, unexcelled 
by any other player, but his ground strokes are weak, and 
so to some extent is his backhand. He gained the dis- 
tinction of administering the only defeat to Larned; but 
lost to R. D. Wrenn, and most unexpectedly to G. L.Wrenn, 
whom he has beaten out West, and to Fischer. His best 
work was ‘against Larned. 

Wrenn showed the need of practice, playing strong ten- 
nis nevertheless. None other in the tournament approacli- 
ed his game save Larned, and he played as he has seldom 
performed in his tennis career. 


THE MATCHES BETWEEN THESE TWO were intensely 
exciting, Wrenn playing his steady hard game all the 
time, and Larned showing spurts of invincible tennis. 
Wrenn’s lobbing, on which he depends so much, coukd 
not keep Larned from the net, while the latter's placing 
down the side-lines was incomparable. Larned won the 
first match, 8-6, 6-2, 6-3, earning 62 of 108 points; and the 
second, 6-8, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5, earning 84 out of 148 points. ~ 


Ry default. 3 | 

Three sets out of five. } a 3 A i 

W. A. Larned beat 2t 1t; if 1 1 
C. B. Neel It 1t | If 
G. L. Wrenn vel 1 1* | If 
E. P. Fischer 1 it 
R. Stevens 1 1t 
J. F. Talmage, Jun. “ 


The chances of the Western champion pair, Neel bro- 
thers, winning in the East seem to be very good. 
CasPaR WHITNEY. 


“THE OQUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT.”--By E. T. D. Chambers.—Illustrated.—Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 
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